ARCHITECT’S drawing of Connecticut Building, now nearing completion at 
Eastern States Exposition, West Springfield, Massachusetts. It will be dedicated 
upon the opening of the Exposition. 
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izing employment. 


Proposed Changes in Unemployment 
Compensation Sections of Social 
Security Law 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 
Amendments to the Unemployment Compensation Sections of the Social 


Security Act appear to be among the few apparent “musts” of the admin- 
istration during this session of Congress. Such amendments as have been 


| reported out favorably within the past week by the House Ways and Means 


Committee are ostensibly advanced as an olive branch to encourage business. 
But let us examine the facts. 


If these amendments are approved as recommended it appears that states 
will have open to them some three courses of action, as recently pointed out 
by F. B. Cliffe, Assistant Comptroller of General Electric Company. They 
must accept a choice of the following: (1) Abandon all thought of expe- 


| rience rating and charge every employer every year with 2.7% of his defined 


payroll (other amendments which seem generally acceptable define the tax- 
able payroll as the first $3,000 of wages paid); (2) continue merit rating 
on some plan which will yield an average of approximately 2.7%; (3) pro- 
vide for any form of experience rating that the state desires without regard 
to the aggregate collections thereunder. In order to have either plan effective 
and for taxpayers to secure additional credit allowance, the tax rate may be 


| below 2.7% only if the state fund is 1/2 times the largest annual receipts 


or disbursements in any one of the last 10 years, and the benefit formula 
must comply with other specifications in the proposed Federal amendments. 


Plans Nos. 1 and 2 disregard all attempts to relate overall collections 
to the amounts needed. If plan No. 1 were to be selected then employers 
in Connecticut who have attempted and made a good employment record 
would be penalized instead of rewarded for their efforts to stabilize their 
employment in the name of security for their workers. 


If plan No. 2 were approved by the state it would mean that the seasonal 
business or the one with poor experience would be forced to carry the big 
load above 2.7% in order that an average of 2.7% might be available at 
all times. Thus with employer opinion divided, it will be difficult to con- 
tinue advocating variable taxation. 

Plan No. 3 introduces the undesirable feature of establishing additional 
Federal standards which will do much to destroy the idea of experimenta- 
tion which, it was hoped originally, would be the means of working out 
the fairest possible basis of taxation as well as the best method of stabil- 


(Continued on page 23) 
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ESPITE the numerous predic- 
D> that Congress would di- 

vorce itself from Presidential 
apron strings, it has been outmaneuv- 
ered by the Whitc House strategy of 
no “must” legislation outside of ap- 
propriations for departments, national 
defense and relief, which in themselves 
constituted “musts” in varying de- 
grees for most legislators. This strat- 
egy permitted Congress to muddle 
through the first four and one-half 
months doing virtually nothing but 
handling “hot potatoes” long enough 
for news headlines, but all too short 
to get any decisive action which would 
be embarrassing to administration pol- 
icies. Watching every move with an 
outward appearance of indifference, 
the President has countered success- 
fully, thus far, any moves tending to 
weaken the bulwarks of his New Deal 
philosophy. He has done it largely 
through strategic appointment of 
“confidence winning” men to key 
posts and by playing one faction 
against another. In short, masterful 
political strategy has won for him 
what his former strong arm methods 


would have failed to do with this 
more independent Congress. 
Adjournment talk, Wage-Hour 


Amendments, Wagner Act Amend- 
ments and tax revision have shared 
the spotlight for the past month. From 
all indications the President is hoping 
for an early adjournment by July 15 
when he plans to leave on a “sound- 
out tour” of the nation to discover 
among other things how popular he is, 
all of which will have a definite bear- 
ing on his attitude toward “accepting” 
an invitation to lead his party ticket 
for the third time next year. Con- 
gress, or at least a substantial number 
of Congressmen who want a chance to 
vote on Wagner Act Amendments and 
tax revision that would lend encour- 
agement to business, seem determined 
to stay on in Washington, despite the 
usual mid-summer swelter, until these 
jobs are done. Nevertheless with the 
sudden and emphatic shifts of opinion 
for which Capitol Hill has been noted 
of late, Congress may decide to “shut 
up shop” by mid-July or August 1, 
regardless of the status of certain leg- 
islation much desired by a substantial 
block of pro-business and recovery 
senators and representatives. 


A long-smouldering struggle be- 
tween an inner circle of New Dealers 





FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


and Congress is fast breaking into the 
open on such issues as taxes, Wagner 
Act Amendments, WPA spending 
monopoly and broadening of the 
Walsh-Healey Act and Social Security 
revision. The “inner circle” often re- 
ferred to as the “palace guard” is 
strenuously opposing any moves to 
promote business recovery, if such 
moves tend to modify or destroy any 
New Deal reform principle. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau favors tax 
modification that will encourage 
greater business activity, and so do 
many others. The administration, as 
recently outlined by Senate Majority 
Leader Barkley, would call for the re- 
enactment, without revision, of the 
nuisance and corporate taxes which 
expire between now and January 1. 


Although never publicized, the 
treasury program which has been op- 
posed by the President and “inner 
circle’ New Dealers, is said to in- 
clude the following: Repeal of the 
undistributed profits tax; modifica- 
tion of the capital stock and ex- 
cess profits tax to permit corpora- 
tions to declare annually the value 
of their stocks; modification of the 
capital loss provisions; provision for 
carrying over of operating losses and 
substitution of a higher flat corporate 
tax on corporations earning more than 
$25,000 annually, for the present un- 
distributed profits tax of 16% to 19 
percent. The Treasury estimates that 
a higher corporation tax at around 22 
percent will provide approximately 
the same revenue, while other Con- 
gressional tax experts are of the opinion 
that 18 percent would “turn the 
trick”. 

On the Fire. The House Ways and 
Means Committee has concluded a se- 
ries of executive sessions on the So- 
cial Security amendments and have 
drafted an omnibus bill. Their rec- 
ommendations are, in brief, as fol- 
lows: (1) A ceiling of $3,000 on 
wages subject to the 3% payroll tax 
for unemployment compensation, thus 
saving business approximately sixteen 
million dollars annually; (2) freezing 
the Old Age Pension Tax at 1% for 
the next three years; (3) inaugurate 
the Old Age Annuity payments in 
1940, two years ahead of schedule; 
(4) revise the Unemployment Com- 
pensation to permit states to reduce 
their share of the 3% tax, and allow 
employers to obtain their full 90% 
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credit on the Federal Payroll tax. This 
would be done only in those states 
which have built up adequate reserves. 


The original Norton bill (H. R. 
5435) remains on the House Calendar 
after refusal by the House to return 
the bill to the House Labor Commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. Norton. A new 
bill (H. R. 6406) has been intro- 
duced by Mrs. Norton which elimi- 
nates the agricultural provisions. The 
new bill still provides exemptions, as 
contained in the first measure, for 
white collar workers earning $200.00 
or more per month; exempts small 
rural telephone exchanges and gives 
the administrator broader powers to 
issue rules and regulations. 


The Senate Labor Committee has 
reported favorably the Wagner Bill 
(S-591) which would increase the 
borrowing authority of the USHA 
from $800,000,000 to $1,600,000,000. 


Representative Allen of Pennsylva- 
nia has recently introduced a bill to 
repeal the bituminous coal tax which 
becomes effective June 30 this year. 
This tax was levied to finance the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, which 
was transferred to the Department of 
the Interior by the President’s Reor- 
ganization Plan. 


The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
reported favorably on the Logan bill 
(S. 915) which establishes a new pro- 
cedure for promulgation of adminis- 
trative rules and regulations. It pro- 
vides for public notice and hearings; 
rehearing after regulations are in force 
and for the right of appeal to the 
circuit court of appeals. 


Status of Major Industry Bills. 
Wagner Act Amendment; Hearings 
underway by Senate Education and 
Labor Committee and House Labor 
Committee on all revision proposals. 


S. 1032 and H. R. 3331—Govern- 
ment Contracts; to extend Walsh- 
Healey Act, permitting Federal fixa- 
tion of wage-hours for government 
contractors; hearings concluded before 
sub-committee of Senate Education 
and Labor Committee; pending House 
Judiciary Committee. 

S. 107—Tax Exemptions; to permit 
taxing of incomes from U. S. securi- 
ties; pending Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 

S. 2065 and H. R. §5220—Trust In- 
dentures; to regulate indentures and 

(Continued on page 23) 








Editor’s Note. This article con- 
concerning one of the largest con- 
tract gray iron foundries in the 
United States, is the 52nd in a 
series published in Connecticut In- 
dustry with a view of creating a 
more widespread understanding 
of the contributions made by in- 
dustry to the economy of the 
state. 





Contrast 


HERE is a vast difference be- 
tween an individual or organiza- 
tion which clocks anniversaries 

in terms of so many “years old”, and 
the one which announces that it is so 
many “years young”. 

To the pure skeptic, the latter an- 
nouncement is just so much “bunk” 
—a senseless attempt to thwart the 
consequences of passing time. How- 
ever, mere age, of itself, is neither 
deserving of honor or patronage. But 
if the open-minded experimental drive 
of youth is retained with the passing 
of fruitful years of experience, that 
is the essence of the “years young” 
attitude. That is the dynamic state of 
existence which commands respect 
without fanfare. 

The Sessions Foundry Company of 
Bristol, Connecticut, is 60 years young 
this year. To be sure it has had its 
physical aches and pains since youth- 
ful William E. Sessions showed a pref- 
erence in 1879 for a foundry business 
of his own, rather than a copartner- 
ship with his father in the trunk hard- 
ware business of J. H. Sessions and 
Son, which he had held for two years 
after graduating from Hartford Pub- 
lic High School. 

In the early years the pains were of 
the so-called “growing” variety. From 
the acquisition of the modest four- 
year-old business from the estate of its 
founder and operator, Andrew Terry, 
when its meltings were only two tons 
every other day and its employment 
around 20 workmen, until now, when 


some 500 workers may pour over 125 
tons of metal a day, four generations 
of the Sessions family have sought to 
keep the plant attuned to the chang- 
ing mode of the times. During recent 
years, particularly in the depression 





THE SESSIONS FOUNDRY CoO. 


period since 1929, the company’s big 
problem has been to develop advanced 
techniques of foundry practice that it 
might keep its large physical properties 
constantly productive in a declining 
market for foundry products. Today 
the company is said to be virtually 
the largest iron foundry in Connecti- 
cut or New England devoted exclu- 
sively to the production of castings 
on a contract basis. 


Early Growth 


In the first year of the original co- 
partnership of father John Humphrey 
Sessions, and son, William Sessions, 


growth of the business required several 
new additions to the first plant on 
Laurel Street. A steady increase in 
business continued to enlarge employ- 
ment and force the acquisition of a 
much larger plant. It was in 1894 
that the large triangular tract of land 
containing 30 acres, upon which the 
company’s plants now stand, was first 
acquired. New plants were built in 
1895 and occupied in January, 1896, 
which were then believed entirely too 
large for any future need. Additions 
to these plants during the following 
decade disproved the reasoning of the 
“calamity Janes”. 
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PHOTO of original letter from Thomas A. Edison, dated March 
28, 1894, showing satisfaction with early castings made by 
Sessions. The Edison Company is one of many 40-year accounts 
which Sessions has served almost continuously. Many other com- 
pany accounts are in the 50 and 60 year class. 
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ABOVE is map of layout of Sessions plant at time it was completed in 
1896. Save for certain improvements including extension of the main 
foundry to a length of 632 feet, the present layout is substantially as 






















seen above. 


Highlights of Plant Construction 


Although the main units of the 
plant were conceived 45 years ago and 
built 44 years ago, they stand today as 
a monument to the foresightedness of 
the designers and the company’s 
founders, for they have been found 
modern continuously ever since, with 
only slight changes. They were planned 
and built with the idea of securing the 
maximum of economy in handling of 
the heavy materials required in the 
business, such as pig iron, coke, coal, 
molding sand and castings. 

To facilitate the movement of heavy 
materials, an elaborate system of 
tracks connected with the New Haven 
railroad, was arranged throughout the 
plant and yard. In addition thereto, 
a system of narrow gauge track was 
built to effect further economies in 
moving materials, semi-finished and 
finished products throughout the 
plant. So large is the volume move- 
ment on the standard tracks, that a 
switching engine is kept constantly 
employed moving cars. 

The main foundry building, 632 
feet long, 112 feet wide and 64 feet 
high in the center, is well lighted and 
ventilated by wide skylights and 
warmed by a blower system. Buildings 
are connected for the sake of economy 
in heating. Large traveling cranes 
traverse those portions of the foundry 
where there is need for them to facil- 


itate the movement of castings or 
large ladles. The foundry floor, with 
the exception of the pits and the 
washroom floors in the other build- 
ings, are of concrete. 

Located along the north wall of 
the foundry are four cupola rooms 
containing five cupolas, and between 
the middle cupolas are the foundry 
washroom and a core room. Above 








on the second floor is another large 
core room where small cores are made. 
For nearly half the length of the 
foundry along the center, stretches a 
sand wall adequately provided with 
openings for the gangways and car 
tracks, on both sides of which and 
along the side of the building, are 
benches and bench molding machines 
where all small molds are made. Heavy 





GREY iron ornamental design cast- 
ing which appears on the front of 
the Springfield Institution for Sav- 
ings, Springfield, Mass. A close in- 
spection will reveal the fine work 
done by Sessions. 


castings are made in large pits at the 
eastern end of the foundry, while the 
sides of the eastern end of the foundry 
are used for medium sized floor work. 

Despite the constant weeding out of 
obsolete patterns, and the removal to 





CASTING shown at upper left is riddled with 648 holes cored entirely 
through the metal. The gear castings at lower left and right are 
examples of precision work made by Sessions special process. Tolerances 
are so slight they require no machining before installation. This process 
is not confined to gears and pinions but may be used for many preci- 


sion parts. 
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customers’ premises of patterns after 
they have served their purpose, a five 
story reinforced concrete building is 
required to store the patterns. On steel 
racks divided by narrow aisles extend- 
ing from side to side of the building, 
the patterns are stored on the shelves 
in accordance with a system which 
enables any person needing a given 
pattern to locate it instantly and ac- 
curately. The secret of the system is 
that all floors and subdivisions are 
numbered to correspond with a card 
index in the office, which shows the 
location of a pattern at any given 
time. 

Although many of these patterns 
are in fairly constant use, others are 
seasonal, being pressed into service 
only at certain periods. Still others are 
venerable relics—souvenirs of past 
customs, habits, styles and practices 
highly popular at one time, but long 
since outmoded. However, on rare 
occasion, a customer bobs up with a 
request for a casting that went out 
with the dolman, horse cars, kerosene 
lamps, whip spikes and copper toed 
boots. On such occasions the pattern 
is taken from its dust coated and cob- 
webbed nest, sent to the foundry and 
often placed in the hands of the 
moulder who made the first casting. 
Sessions’ employees are no transients, 
many being employed for anywhere 
from 30 to 50 years. The company 
takes pride in the long terms of serv- 
ice held by many of its employees, 
since long experience, particularly in 
the foundry business, must be con- 
sidered a distinct asset. 

Despite the interesting points of 











SESSIONS made the castings for this 36-foot boring mill. Many of these 
castings were made of Hi-Test metal, known as Sefco No. 2. 


various other phases of the plant and 
yard layout and equipment, space al- 
lotted to this story will not permit a 
detailed description of them. Suffice 
it to say that the boiler and engine 
room and power transmission equip- 
ment was of the latest design when 
the spacious plant was constructed 
and that it has been kept in excellent 
repair and modernized whenever high 
operating costs became associated with 
the obsolete. Washrooms and showers, 
shipping department and stockyards 
were all designed for the utmost in 
efficiency while at the same time pro- 
viding for the convenience, comfort 
and health of employees. 

The two story office building of 
Roxbury granite, is conveniently lo- 
cated near the center of plant group 
of buildings. It is well lighted and 
equipped with all conveniences neces- 


AN excellent example of a group of heavy cast iron, partially assembled. 
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sary to rapid and easy transmission of 
business, including pneumatic tubes 
and an independent plant telephone 
system. 

Although the plant was completed 
some 43 years ago, it was so well de- 
signed that material moves in almost 
a straight line from the stockyards, 
through the foundry and other de- 
partments to the factory and shipping 
room, thus guaranteeing economy 
production, just as is provided by the 
most modern plant construction of 
today. 


Development of Foundry Industry 


One of the oldest known metals, 
iron, was first cast in simple shapes 
in the 14th century. Since the earliest 
attempts at making castings it has 
been common practice to pour molten 
iron into a cavity made of sand known 
as a mold. Not until the era of ma- 
chines was the practice of iron casting 
considered worthy of classification as 
an industry set apart from its divi- 
sional status in companies which oper- 
ated primarily for the production of 
finished products, such as hand tools 
and utensils. Simultaneously with the 
coming of the machine, numerous 
problems of design made their appear- 
ance, thus opening up a field of spe- 
cialization for grey iron castings of 
quality and precision, which set apart 
the business connected with the cast- 
ing of grey iron into a full fledged 
industry, known ever since as the 
foundry industry. 

This new industry met the emer- 
gency through its engineering depart- 
ment and its metallurgical laboratory. 
The status of the individual foundry 
was measured no longer by the melt- 
ing capacity of its cupola and the 
power of its cranes. Ingenuity gave 


TWO fine samples of castings by 
Sessions used for ornamentation. 


way to science. The laboratory dis- 
placed the “rule of thumb” method 
of analysis. Research opened many 
new avenues. 


Diversification 

In the midst of the rapidly devel- 
oping machine era, the Sessions 
Foundry Company took root to de- 
velop in step with the times for 60 
years under the management of four 
generations of the Sessions family. 
With skilled craftsmen well fitted 
for their respective assignments and 
research endeavors along modern lines, 
new markets for grey iron castings 
were unfolded by the Sessions Com- 
pany. These research endeavors have 
brought into being new and more 
practical applications of foundry prac- 
tices, and developed special alloys to 
provide industry with iron castings 
having structural properties suitable 
for numerous projects, where castings 
are subjected to severe wear or abra- 
sion, corrosion or extreme thermal con- 
ditions. The range of Sessions’ prod- 
ucts has been constantly widening 
since the company was organized, but 
more particularly during the past 
decade. Today that range embraces 
castings as small as 30 castings to the 
ounce up to 40 ton units, made from 
pure iron or from any one or a com- 
bination of 22 mixtures or compounds 
of various alloys. 


New Process Methods 

Within the past five years the com- 
pany has developed special process 
methods for the production of preci- 
sion castings, such as gears, pinions 
and shapes, which go directly from 
the foundry to installation without 
machining. In some instances, the 
weight specifications are so close that 
fractions of an ounce, plus or minus, 
are sufficient to condemn an otherwise 
perfect casting. 

Hi-Test Metal 


One of the more recent develop- 
ments at Sessions is a high test metal 


known as Sefco No. 2 Hi-Test. This 
alloy is given the highest rating by 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Laboratory tests of ordi- 
nary grey iron show a tensile strength 
of 20,000 to 30,000 pounds per 
square inch while Sefco No. 2 Hi- 
Test shows a minimum tensile strength 
of 60,000 pounds per square inch. 
This metal is in wide demand where 
castings are subjected to excessive 
frictional usage, constant or periodical 
shocks or wherever a homogeneous 
metal is required. With all of its 
shock-resisting qualities Sefco No. 2 
metal is readily machined and shows 
a high deflection on the transverse 


A 30-ton hammer base recently 
cast at Sessions. Note contrast 
with fine ornamental pieces at 
upper left. 


PHOTO of hand tool part casting. 


Sessions produces a variety of sim- 
ilar pieces difficult to cast. 


tests. Wherever a close structure, giv- 
ing great resistance to fatigue or rup- 
ture is of vital importance, such as 
in certain machine beds, forging and 
power press equipments, Sefco No. 2 
Hi-Test is said to meet with great 
favor. In certain types of machine 
tools where close tolerances in machin- 
ing and rigidity of metal are a salient 
factor in governing the control of the 
tolerance, this high-impact metal is 
favorably received by engineers. Sefco 
No. 2 is also being used widely in the 
construction of forming and bending 
dies, bed plates, automotive parts and 
general machinery. The increased ten- 
sile strength of class 60 iron, said to 
equal that of common steels, has 
opened up markets hiteherto closed to 
the grey iron foundry. 

For many years Sessions has pi- 
oneered and ranked as an outstanding 
producer in the eastern district of gen- 
eral construction units in grey iron, 
such as columns, floor plates, post 
caps, wheel guards and many items 


(Continued on page 22) 


PHOTO of variety of parts cast by Sessions. Note the fine work on 
the rectangular webbed plate—an excellent example of machine base 
work which is a credit to any foundry. 
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THIS 


FOREMAN TRAINING BUSINESS 


By G. O. FRAMPTON 


Editor’s Note. This is the first ar- 
ticle in a series of three outlining 
the important factors involved in 
training foremen and the methods 
employed by the author in train- 
ing some 6,000 foremen. Mr. 
Frampton, founder of the George 
Frampton Service, has written 
numerous courses of study for the 
training of foremen as well as per- 
sonally conducting classes. His 
most recent classes were conducted 
last fall and winter under the 


auspices of the New Haven Fore- 
men’s Club. 


Summary of What Has Been Done 


HEN Napoleon established 

\X/ the French School of Arts 

and Sciences in 1803, he said: 
“The Government pays considerable 
sums to educate these young men, 
and when their studies are ended, none 
of them, except those who enter the 
army, are of any use to the country. 
Nearly all of them remain at home, a 
burden to their families, whom they 
ought to aid. This shall continue no 
longer. 

“T have just visited the great manu- 
facturing establishments in the north, 
and the larger workshops in Paris, and 
everywhere I find foremen clever in 
the manual labor of their trades, but 
scarcely one among them able to draw 
lines or to make simple calculations 
of a machine to convey his ideas by 
sketch or written description. 

“This is a great defect, and I shall 
here provide the means of remedying 
it. There shall be no Latin here (that 
shall be learned in the Lyceum about 
to be organized), but the study of 
trades, with so much of theory as is 
necessary for their progress. By this 
means, we shall obtain well taught 
foremen for our manufactories.” 

From the foregoing, it can be seen 
that foreman training is at least 135 
years old. Since that time, so a 
has been said, written and done about 
foreman training that it would take 
half a lifetime to pick the wheat 
from the near-wheat. 

Such interest has been created in it 
that Japan, Sweden, England, Au- 


stralia and others have sent represen- 
tatives here to study our methods of 
foreman training. There have been 
many methods and plans employed. 
Our educational institutions, state uni- 
versities, correspondence schools, in- 
dividual corporations, and private in- 
dividuals have all been doing this 
work. It had been done through the 
medium of weekly letters, extending 
over various periods of time; by cor- 
respondence courses; by lectures; by 
lectures with texts; by group study; 
and by. conference methods. There 
have been primary courses, secondary 
courses, etc., as well as technical and 
personal development courses. 


Capitalizing Foreman Training 


In fact, foreman training has been 
a very lucrative field that has been 
cultivated in many ways by many dif- 
ferent agencies. This fact is proved by 
the number of courses now being used. 
A representative of the Swedish Na- 
tional Educational Department told 
the writer not long ago that he had 
collected over 200 books and courses 
for foreman training in a trip from 
coast to coast, and from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes. Oné authority states 
that there are, at this writing, nearly 
1,000 courses or ways for training 
foremen. 


The foreman has been called the 
“Key-man”, “Top Sergeant”, “Man- 
ager”, “Connecting Link” and many 
other “coined” names in industry. In 
fact, names have been coined more or 
less as selling arguments for getting 
his attention in an effort to train him, 
and new ones come forward from time 
to time as needed, or as occasion seems 
to demand. At present, we call him 
the “industrial leader”, and much 
stress is now being placed upon his 
training for leadership. Some are being 
trained as individual leaders, while 
others are being trained as leaders of 
these leaders. 


All these developments have pre- 
pared the ground for a common agree- 
ment among executives, an agreement 
that industry needs foreman training. 
How this executive training is to be 
done is not so easily settled as coining 
phrases. Yet, every progressive execu- 
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tive realizes that the right kind of 
training must be done. 

I am not going to comment on the 
above plans, methods or results, but 
instead will analyze the whole prob- 
lem of foreman or executive training, 
as I have observed it during the devel- 
opment of over 6,000 foremen. 


Analyzing the Entire Problem 


To do this, I am going to attack it 
as I would any other production prob- 
lem. Foreman training is processing 
man-power. Any processing is a pro- 
duction problem and should be treated 
as such. 

If we treat it as a production prob- 
lem, there will be three angles to its 
solution, namely: (1) The objective 
to be obtained by this training; (2) 
The sound requirements for obtaining 
that objective; (3) The methods to be 
employed in obtaining that objective. 


The Objectives to be Obtained 


This is the first important step to 
be taken. What do we expect to ac- 
complish by this training? When we 
have decided what the finished prod- 
uct should be, we can proceed to 
assemble the requirements, and to 
work out our methods of procedure 
for that accomplishment. 

There are two “major” angles to 
the objective to be obtained by this 
training, namely: (1) The objective 
to be obtained for the company; (2) 
the objective to be obtained for the 
foreman. The general objective is that 
both the company and the foreman 
receive benefits from this training. 

Considering it from the company 
angle, we might ask two questions, 
namely: (1) Why should the company 
train him? (2) What can the com- 
pany hope to accomplish by this 
training? 

If we can answer the above two 
questions correctly, we shall have the 
objective clearly outlined, at least as 
far as the company is concerned. 

Let us analyze this more fully. Let 
us break down the company objective 
into its smaller angles. The company 
should train the foreman for the rea- 
son that it wants the following: (1) 
The company wants a stronger organi- 
zation, (2) the company wants better 





cooperation among its executives, (3) 
the company wants greater loyalty, if 
possible, (4) the company wants a 
steady, safe growth, (5) the company 
wants more economic production, (6) 
the company wants a greater amount 
of quality product, (7) the company 
wants less waste energy and waste ma- 
terial, (8) the company wants a larger 
net profit. 

Considering it from the foreman’s 
angle, we might ask two more ques- 
tions, namely: (1) Why should the 
foreman train himself? (2) What can 
he hope to accomplish by this training? 

If we can answer these two ques- 
tions correctly, we will have the ob- 
jective clearly defined, at least as far 
as the foreman is concerned. The an- 
swers to these questions are: (1) The 
foreman wants a stronger organiza- 
tion, (2) the foreman wants better 
cooperation among the executives, (3) 
the foreman wants greater loyalty, if 
possible, (4) the foreman wants a 
steady, safe, personal advancement, 
(5) the foreman wants more econom- 
ical production, (6) the foreman 
wants a greater amount of quality 
product, (7) the foreman wants less 
waste energy and waste material, (8) 
the foreman wants a larger net in- 
come. 

Comparing these lesser component 
parts of both objectives, it can easily 
be seen that most of these parts are 
common to both the company’s wants 
and the foreman’s wants. In fact, they 
are identical except in the fourth and 
the eighth component parts. 

Even in the fourth and the eighth 
parts, their interests are parallel inter- 
ests—differing only in the manner in 
which the company and the foreman 
solve them. 

If the foregoing premises are true, 
any material used in training must be 
such that it will develop a foreman 
so that he grows into a larger produc- 
ing power and greater usefulness right 
on the job. In addition to this, the 
course must also teach him the fun- 
damentals that are necessary in order 
to make a larger net profit and a 
larger, safe growth for the company. 
When a course will do these two 
things, we can call it a real foreman 
training course, but not until then. 

This means that the toreman must 
be taught the following things in order 
to enable the company to have a 
steady, safe growth, and a larger net 
profit, namely: (1) the fundamentals 
that underlie real executive ability, 
(2) the fundamentals that apply to 
organizing an industry, (3) the fun- 


damentals concerned in production at 
a profit, (4) the fundamentals that 
enable us to use records as planning, 
controlling and directing mediums, 
(5) the fundamentals involved in the 
reduction of waste, (6) the funda- 
mentals involved in the control of 
production, (7) the fundamentals that 
control the sale of the product at a 
profit. 


Methods of Reaching Objectives 


In order to teach men the funda- 
mentals of real executive ability I 
have charted executive ability, laying 
out the major angles of an executive’s 
job. Then, I listed the major things 
that he must know and do in order to 
get the men under his jurisdiction to 
do the details of these nine major 
angles. The chart of executive ability 
is accompanied by text lessons that 
the foreman can follow. These lessons 
gave each man a better understanding 
of his job and how to handle men. 

Then I prepared another chart of 
the fundamentals of an industrial or- 
ganization, and wrote accompanying 
text lessons, using the single opera- 
tion as the basis of a departmental 
organization, drawing parallels be- 
tween the department and the whole 
plant organization. 

The fact was stressed that the needs 
of the customer really set the type and 
number of operations, and that the 
entire organization consisted of the 
set-up that was necessary to make, by 
single operations, every piece that 
went into the final assembly to make 
the item that satisfied the needs of the 
customer. This gave them a larger 
viewpoint than they had before, and 
made a bid for teamwork, and team- 
work came. 

After all, teamwork is the result of 
teamspirit. Teamspirit is a feeling in 
the hearts of men that they want to 
do something together. Giving men 
that feeling is the better part of train- 
ing. 

Next, the fundamentals of produc- 
ing at a profit were charted and text 
matter assembled. Here again I began 
in the field of human needs tracing 
those needs through to the shipping 
platform. I interpreted the duty of 
the sale unit in making its field anal- 
ysis, going into action to get orders, 
and in working with a certain objec- 
tive. 

The engineering unit came in for 
its interpretation as a unit whose duty 
it is to take up the results of the field 
analysis and interpret them to the fac- 
tory in terms of the several operations 
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necessary to make what the customer 
wants. 

I interpreted the purchasing unit in 
terms of its duty to pick up the en- 
gineering specifications and secure the 
items, machines, tools, material, etc., 
that are required by the departments 
interested. 

The personnel department was 
charted in terms of its duty to supply 
the human needs when they are called 
for, and to keep informed of the labor 
market conditions. 

The maintenance department was 
charted in terms of its duty to keep 
the machines, etc., in order, stressing 
the viewpoint that good maintenance 
is much a matter of timed inspection, 
rather than mere “fussing after a ma- 
chine goes down.” 

The stores unit was charted in terms 
of its duty to receive, store and issue 
raw, semi-finished, and finished ma- 
terial, etc. 

Production was charted in terms of 
its duty to produce—for stores on 
schedule—rush orders—assembly lines 
—or emergency. 

Shipping was charted in terms of 
its duty to pack and to ship in the 
proper manner. 

The records department was also 
charted in terms of its duty to tell 
us where the company is going by 
the keeping of essential records of 
sales, of cost, and of finances so that 
they may be used as outlines for pro- 
motion of the business; and, in the 
planning for, direction of, and control 
of processing. This chart and its text 
matter made records a live issue to 
our men. It made the foreman mind- 
ful of the importance of what he put 
in black and white on records. 

A chart of waste in terms of where 
it can most easily occur, and the meth- 
ods to be employed to plug up these 
channels, was also made. The real 
principle illustrated in this chart 
showed that waste in industry is the 
result of energy put into the wrong 
place. To cut down waste was thus a 
matter of the proper direction of 
energy. This is one of the major angles 
of the foreman’s job—to direct energy 
properly. 

The production control unit was 
charted in terms of its duty to analyze 
what is to be controlled—to evolve a 
plan by which to control—then to set 
up a system for the direction of this 
control—and finally, to incorporate a 
system for checking up at stated in- 
tervals to see if the control is working 
out properly. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Carey Heads National Chamber. 
W. Gibson Carey, Jr., of New York, 
president of Yale and Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, with its largest 
plant unit in Stamford, was clected 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at its recent annual 
meeting. Mr. Carey, 42, is believed to 
be the youngest executive ever to head 
the Chamber group or any other or- 
ganization national in scope, which is 
devoted primarily to serving the best 
interests of business. 

Speaking before the Chamber’s 
forum of big and little business on 
May 3, prior to his election, Mr. 
Carey strongly demanded amendment 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 
He charged that the labor board was 
undermining individual minority 
rights of working men, and is bring- 
ing suffering to the nation by lower- 
ing productivity and decreasing jobs. 
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Hickey to Head State Police. 
County Detective Edward J. Hickey, 
has just recently been named by Gov- 
ernor Baldwin as State Police Com- 
missioner, to succeed Anthony Sun- 
derland who has held that post for 
several years. Major Ranulf Compton, 
Branford, who ran for Congress in the 
Third District last Fall, and Major 
Frank M. Nichols of Hartford, sec- 
ond in command of the State Police 
Department, had been mentioned pre- 
viously as strong contenders for the 
post. 

Mr. Hickey, long associated with 
State’s Attorney Hugh M. Alcorn, as 
County Detective, won distinction 
for his investigations in many criminal 
cases, notably the Gerald Chapman 
hunt. He is now engaged with Mr. 


Alcorn in the Waterbury conspiracy 
trial. 


For the past 16 years, Mr. Hickey 
has been county detective and has had 
a part in the investigation of many 
notorious criminal cases, and in recent 
years has become a nationally known 
speaker in the field of criminal investi- 
gation. 

Born in Hartford 47 years ago and 
later graduated from St. Joseph’s 
School, he first served an apprentice- 
ship in the trade of core-making in 
local factories. Later for a period of 
three years, he became a letter carrier, 
but native bent led him to join the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency where he 
worked throughout New England. 
From 1916 to 1918 he was a special 
agent in the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice and during the latter part of the 
World War was in the U. S. Bureau 
of Naval Intelligence, working on in- 
vestigations in Connecticut. At the 
close of the war he returned to the 
Department of Justice, and _ later 
joined the Connecticut State Police 
where he was assigned to investigatory 
work for the office of the State’s At- 
torney. He became County Detective 
October 1, 1922. 


His chief excursion into politics 
was in 1934 when he was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Hartford County 
sheriff, but was defeated by William 
A. Seymour. 

Because of the breadth of his ex- 
perience, Mr. Hickey is looked upon 
as one well able to conduct the affairs 
of the state police department in a 
most efficient manner. 
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Rogers Hits Fair Management. 
Tried to the point where patience no 
longer appeared to be a virtue over the 
incomplete state of Connecticut’s ex- 


hibit building at the New York 


Smart Merchandisers 


. 


ROBERTSON is equipped to supply every- 


World’s Fair, Willard B. Rogers, 
chairman of the Connecticut World’s 
Fair Commission, charged the man- 
agement of the New York World’s Fair 
on May 1 with gross mishandling of 
the labor situation which has caused 
delay in the on-time completion of 
Connecticut’s exhibit at the Fair. Said 
he, “None of the buildings in the New 
England exhibit are completed al- 
though the Fair Corporation agreed to 
have them ready for occupancy on 
April 15.” As a result, Mr. Rogers 
pointed out, little or none of the ma- 
terial for the exhibits had been moved 
in on April 30, opening day. Mr. 
Rogers indicated that which was 
proved subsequently; namely, that 
Governor Baldwin would be able to 
do no more than outline during his 
dedicatory speech, May 1, what the 
features in the Connecticut exhibit 
would be when the building was 
finally ready to be occupied. 


In the remarks of Grover Whalen 
made during the opening fair cere- 
monies on April 30, Mr. Rogers took 
bitter exception to the statement “that 
this fair has seen no strike.” The rea- 
son for this, Mr. Rogers said, is that 
“the Fair Corporation has capitulated 
day in and day out and night in and 
night out to conditions and demands 
of labor unions which could not and 
would not have been tolerated by any 
government or private business for a 
second. If this statement is denied, I 
challenge the New York World’s Fair 
Corporation to reveal for scrutiny by 
the press the amounts it has been pay- 
ing for regular time and overtime to 
carpenters, plumbers and electricians.” 


Commenting further, he said, “I 
think it was in bad taste for Mayor 
LaGuardia to use the Fair for political 
propaganda in his remarks. 


are keenly alive to the value of cartons and 
displays which catch the eyes of shoppers at points- 
of-sale—focusing favorable attention upon their 
products. 
In the creation of such cartons and displays, 


thing from “idea” to finished product. A 
representative will be glad to call at 
your convenience. 





“As chairman of the Connecticut 
World’s Fair Commission, I’ve worked 
for two years in preparing Connecti- 
cut’s participation and had it not been 
for the lamentable labor situation, 
which if not fostered was at any rate 
tolerated, Connecticut would have 
opened with the formal opening of the 
Fair Sunday, April 30. 

“In other words,” Mr. Rogers said, 
“the entire delay is due to what Mr. 
Whalen chose to call ‘no strike’, but 
is actually a situation which has para- 
lyzed all participants.” 

Mr. Rogers further revealed that 
the executive committee of the New 
England States Fair Commission has 
formally asked the Fair Corporation 
for a rebate on the rental charges, 
since none of the buildings were ready 
for occupancy on April 15 as the 
contract specified. Since the buildings 
were being constructed by the Fair 
Corporation to be rented to the states 
and other exhibitors, he placed the en- 
tire blame for the delay upon the ofh- 
cials of the Fair, and_ particularly 
Grover Whalen, for their lax methods 
of handling the labor situation. 

Concluding his press interview, 
Chairman Rogers said he intended 
none of his remarks to be construed 
as belittling the accomplishments of 
the Fair, which, he said, is the greatest 
project of its kind yet achieved. 
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Hawley Named U. S. Chamber 
Director. George S. Hawley, presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Gas Light 
Company and of the Manufacturers 
Association of the City of Bridgeport, 
and former director of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, was 
elected a director of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce at its recent annual 
meeting held in Washington early in 
May. 
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Death of James P. Krogh. James 
Paulson Krogh, 70, former treasurer 
of the Hartford Rubber Works, which 
he served for the past 43 years, died 
at his home, 45 South Main Street, 
West Hartford, during the morning 


of May 2. Death was due to throm- 


bosis following an illness of two weeks 
from a streptoccocus throat infection. 

Born on an island in Denmark, Sep- 
tember 20, 1868, Mr. Krogh came to 
the United States at the age of 14, 
where his family settled on school 
lands in Nebraska, living in a sod 
house. As a young man he taught com- 
mercial law in the state normal schools 


in Nebraska. 


Coming east in 1896, Mr. Krogh 
taught at the Morse Business College 
in Hartford for a time, until he ac- 
cepted the post of treasurer at the 
old Hartford Rubber Works, where 
he served in that capacity until the 
plant, which had been taken over in 
1917 by the U. S. Rubber Company, 
was moved to Detroit, Michigan. 
After that he continued in the serv- 
ice of the company as custodian of 
the factory buildings on Park Street 
where he succeeded in renting various 
parts of the factory to more than 20 
small companies employing a substan- 
tial number of workers. 

Mr. Krogh leaves four children, 
one of West Hartford, two in Cali- 
fornia and one a student at Dart- 
mouth; and a brother, Carl Krogh of 
Aurora, Nebraska. 
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Winchester Gets Rifle Contract. 
The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company of New Haven recently re- 
ceived a government award in the 
amount of $1,384,500 to supply the 
War Department with rifles, accord- 
ing to an announcement emanating 
from the United States Departmenc 
of Labor on May 9. 

Because of the size of the order, the 
contract does not call for completion 
until September 27, 1940. All work- 
ers under the contract will be guar- 
anteed minimum wage standards under 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. 
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Cook Lauds Workers Over 35. 
In a statement made public in the 
Hartford Times on May 6, Charles B. 
Cook, vice president of the Royal 
Typewriter Company, Hartford, dis- 
counted the popular belief that men 
of more than 40 can not get jobs and 
are not physically fit to hold them. 

Said Mr. Cook, “I have yet to know 
of a plant where there is a rule against 
hiring men at 40. 

“Men at that age in industry are 
high earners and very satisfactory, as 
they have better judgment, under- 
standing of their work due to experi- 
ence, are more amenable to coopera- 
tion and in the main are good quality 
workers. 

“At the Royal plant,” he added, 
“3142 percent of all men and women 
are over 40 years old and 42 percent 
are over 35 years of age. 

“Most men over 35 are real assets 
to any company, and we have hired 
men up to 65 years of age. We recog- 
nize no age limit where the worker 
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is physically and mentally fit, as well 
as experienced.” 

The records at the plant show that 
34 employes have been with the com- 
pany 30 years or more; 54 for 25 
years or more; 150 for 20 years or 
more; 232 for 15 years or more; 642 
for 10 years or more; 966 for five 
years or more. In other words, 2,082 
of the 5,000 men and women em- 
ployed have been with the company 
five continuous years or more. 
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Moodus Twine Mill Destroyed by 
Fire. The Undine Twine Mills, Inc., 
Moodus, was destroyed with a loss 
estimated by James E. Bryan, presi- 
dent, and director of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, at 
$75,000, and two persons were in- 
jured jumping from second story win- 
dows during the fire on May 12. 

The fire started from a twister ma- 
chine on the second floor. Although 
the East Haddam fire department 
called the East Hampton department 
to its aid, the two departments were 
unable to extinguish the flames until 
the entire plant, employing some 50 
persons, was destroyed. Stock valued 
at $9,000 was said to be ruined, while 
a small quantity was saved. All of the 
machinery was also destroyed. 
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Dyke Heads Robert Gair Com- 
pany. George E. Dyke, former execu- 
tive vice president of Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., which operates one of 
its largest units in Montville, Con- 
necticut, has been elected president of 
the company to succeed E. Victor 
Donaldson, resigned. 

George W. Brown, president of 
Gair Company, Canada, Ltd., one of 
the company’s subsidiaries, was elected 
a director to succeed Mr. Donaldson. 
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Cheney Brothers Cut RFC Debt. 
That a loan of more than $1,000,000 
to Cheney Brothers from the RFC 
some two years ago has been substan- 
tially reduced, was indicated early in 
May, when the local firm gave a new 
first mortgage of $675,000 to the 
RFC. Factory properties and ma- 
chinery are given as collateral in a 
bulky document recorded at the office 
of the Manchester Town Clerk, Sam- 
uel J. Turkington. The original mort- 
gage, given early in 1937, is said to 
have been released. 
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Allen Manufacturing to Build. 
The Allen Manufacturing Company 





of 133 Sheldon Street, Hartford, will 
erect a new two-story factory build- 
ing 111-119 Sheldon Street, accord- 
ing to a building permit application 
received at the Building Department, 
Hartford City Hall early in May. 
Estimated cost of construction for 
this new plant is $15,000, exclusive 
of wiring, plumbing and heating. The 
structure will be of mill construction 
and Golden-Storrs and Company are 
the architects. 
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New Plant for Danielson. Accord- 
ing to an announcement recently 
made public by consulting engineer for 
the V. LaRosa and Sons Company, 
macaroni manufacturers of Brooklyn, 
New York, construction of a new 
plant for the company in Danielson 
will be started early in June. The con- 
tract, according to reports, has been 
let to the Fusco Armtruda Construc- 
tion Company of New Haven. 

The company now owns a tract of 
about 20 acres extending from Dyer 
Street back to the railroad tracks just 
south of the borough line. It is also 
said to have an option on additional 
property on that street. Plans for the 
factory indicate that the plant will be 
of brick construction 400 feet long 
by 85 feet wide, two stories high. 

It is understood that V. LaRosa and 
Sons Company selected this site, ap- 
proximately midway between New 
York and Boston, as an ideal distrib- 
uting point for its products in Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and Massachu- 


setts. 
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Hawley Pins Faith on New Eng- 
land Enterprise. George S. Hawley, 
president of the Bridgeport Gas Light 
Company and member of the Board 
of Directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, recently told 
members of the Kiwanis Club gath- 
ered at the Stratfield Hotel, Bridge- 
port, in observance of New England 
Day, that the national administration 
was to blame for “purposely restrain- 
ing and obstructing those factors of 
recovery which had made such splen- 
did progress.” 

Said Mr. Hawley, “When the crash 
came in 1929, the ship of state was 
taken over by a comparatively small 
group of zealous, inexperienced, mis- 
guided theorists and reformers. Since 
that time, under their erratic steering, 
the old ship has hit about every shoal 
and rock, seen and unseen. Just where 
it is heading now, nobody knows.” 

Despite the uncertainty of the posi- 
tion of the good old “ship of state”, 


Mr. Hawley indicated his optimism 
by saying, “I see no reason why New 
England, upon a readjusted basis, 
should not continue to hold its place 
in the sun, provided the enterprise, 
genius and courage of her citizens are 
not further curtailed by unwise, de- 
terrent federal legislation. Compared 
with the United States as a whole, 
New England has 2.1 percent of the 
square mile area, and 6.6 percent of 
the population. Nevertheless, in 1937, 
New England had 11.9 percent of the 
number of wage earners; 11.2 percent 
of the total wages paid; 8.6 percent 
of the value of products, and 9.3 per- 
cent of the number of manufacturing 
establishments. 

“New England dia not decline in 
the depression as much as the rest of 
the country as a whole, and in 1937 
it had recovered almost all that it had 
lost.” 
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Weed Made Head of Greenwich 
N.A.C.A. Walter A. Weed was unani- 
mously elected president of the Green- 
wich Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accouniants during 
the Chapter’s final meeting Tuesday 
night, May 16 at Rich’s Restaurant, 
Old Greenwich. Other officers elected 
were as follows: vice president, 
Charles L. Johnson; second vice presi- 
dent, Ernest A. Davis; treasurer, Ray- 
mond A. Hoffmaster; secretary, Gor- 
don F. Wright. The directors elected 
were as follows: F. Reginald Gisborne, 
Jr., William L. Daniell, Horace C. 
Richards, William M. Harris, J. Rob- 
ert Kane, Charles E. Hanswirth, Carl 
E. Lange. The associate directors 
named were: Jasper J. Jenkins, Rex 
D. Brown, Travis Rhodes, Jr., Elton 
C. Hendricks, F. Milton Evory. 

Louis P. Starkweather, associate pro- 
fessor of finance at New York Uni- 
versity, chief speaker at this final 
meeting of the season, examined the 
steps to be taken and the factors to 
be correlated in the sound analysis of 
financial statements. 
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Bridgeport N.A.C.A. Elects Offi- 
cers. The following slate of officers 
was presented and approved at the 


annual meeting of the Bridgeport 
Chapter, National Association of Cost 
Accountants Thursday, May 18 at the 
Stratfield Hotel. They are: John J. 
Lynch, head cost accountant of the 
Bryant Electric Company, president; 
A. Edwin Crockett, Jr., vice presi- 
dent; E. Robert Nevins, second vice 
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president; Paul H. Hiller, secretary, 
and Richard S. Foster, treasurer. 

Directors elected for the coming 
year were: Robert Bruno, A. Gordon 
Hubbard, J. C. Carlson, Ernest J. 
Gadue, Robert L. Horton, Herbert A. 
George, Wallace M. Bayliss, Herman 
F. Konig, Lawrence F. Peterson, and 
Ernest Winterburn. 

Joseph W. Coburn, first president 
of the chapter, was the speaker of the 
evening, talking on the subject of 
“Accountants Responsibility for Ef- 
ficient Employee Relations”. E. Rob- 
ert Nevins acted as discussion leader, 
and Edward P. Gillane, retiring presi- 
dent, presided at the meeting. 
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Austin Company Speeds Deeds 
Plant. The Austin Company of New 
York is now understood to be com- 
pleting construction of a plant at the 
corner of Evansville Avenue and 
Baker Street, Meriden, for Charles W. 
Deeds of Hartford. The new factory 
is to be 100 x 150 feet single story 
with a monitor type roof. 

Upon completion, scheduled for 
early in July, the new factory is ex- 
pected to employ some 150 persons in 
the manufacture of airplane acces- 
sories. 

Mr. Deeds was formerly a vice presi- 
dent of United Aircraft Corporation, 
resigning late last year to accept a 
position as president of the Chandler- 
Evans Corporation of Detroit. 
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McKee Hat Company Sold. A plant 
formerly owned and occupied by the 
McKee Hat Company on Taylor 
Street, Danbury, was purchased May 
16 at a public auction by A. Brach- 
man of the Security Hat Company, 
Yonkers, New York, together with a 
group of Danbury associates, whose 
names were not made public. The 
purchase price of the factory was 
$14,250. Whether Mr. Brachman and 
his associates plan to reopen the plant 
is not yet definitely decided. 

The equipment, including all types 
of modern hat machinery, was sold 
to various manufacturers of Danbury 
and New York City, at a combined 
price of $27,000. 
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Pan-American Locates in New 
Haven. Operations of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Boat Building Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., were started in May at 
37 Water Street, West Haven, Conn., 
according to an announcement May 


19 by Sheldon L. Stirling, Chairman 





of the Industrial Development Com- 
mittee of the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The concern, which expects to em- 
ploy nearly 100 men, will construct 
steel welded cargo carriers and pleas- 
ure boats, all under 100 feet in length, 
a type of construction which is re- 
ported to mark a radical departure 
from present methods of boat build- 
ing. The first boat, 48 feet, designed 
for commercial purposes, is expected 
to be completed by July 1. 

The firm expects to find a large 
market in Central and South Amer- 
ican countries which need boats under 
100 feet in length for carrying small 
quantities of cargo and freight. 

The site of the plant is an area 
where one of the nation’s most thriv- 
ing shipbuilding industries was located 
years ago. The concern purchased 
96,000 square feet of property for- 
merly owned by the Richards Lum- 
ber Co., with a water frontage of 318 
feet. 

Frank H. Mason, New Haven Real 
Estate man, clerk of the Harbor Com- 
mission and a member of the Harbor 
Development Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, represented 
the Pan-American Boat Building Co., 
in the deal. 


Members of the company are Jack 
Churchward, New Haven engineer, 
Walter B. Pitkin, Professor of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University and 
author of “Life Begins at 40”, Philip 
Dey of New London, and B. E. 
Wheeler, well-known boat builders. 
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Colt’s Names Two Directors. Fol- 
lowing an adjourned meeting of stock- 
holders of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, held on 
April 20, directors elected Charles B. 
Cook, vice president of the Royal 
Typewriter Company, and Benjamin 
F. Conner, vice president of Colt’s, 
members of the board. Mr. Conner 
heads the company’s plastic division. 

Mr. Cook, in addition to being vice 
president and director of Royal Type- 
writer Company, is a director of 
Phoenix-State Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Morris Plan Bank of Hartford, 
Veeder-Root, Inc., Silent Glow Oil 
Burner Company and Spencer Steam 
Turbine Company, a member of the 
board of park commissioners and a 
director of the Hartford County 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce. He 
is also trustee of the Connecticut 


Building at the Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Hatch and Wolcott Added to 
Riverside Board. James E. Hatch, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Bush Manufacturing Company, and 
Frank E. Wolcott, president and treas- 
urer of the Silex Company, both of 
Hartford, were recently added as 
directors of the Riverside Trust Com- 
pany. 
* = & 

Connecticut Observes Second Re- 
search Day. Observing its second 
annual all-New England Research Day 
week, nearly 125 engineers, manufac- 
turers, bankers and businessmen from 
all parts of the state, keynoted the 
Connecticut event by a noon-day 
luncheon in the ball room of the 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Thursday, 
May 18. 

W. A. Dower, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, presided at the luncheon 
meeting. In his opening remarks, the 
toastmaster, W. A. Dower, pointed 
out to those present at the meeting 
the effect of research on a community 
in building up local industries. 

Speakers at the meeting were: Gus- 
tavus J. Esselen, plastic expert, and 
majority owner of the Gustavus J. 
Esselen Inc., engineering laboratory in 
Boston; and Eugene E. Wilson, senior 
vice president of United Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Speaking on applications of chem- 
ical research industry, Dr. Esselen 
highlighted a number of extremely in- 
teresting developments in the chem- 
ical field. He observed that if he lived 
in the Connecticut Valley where a 
plentiful supply of water was readily 
obtainable he would investigate the 
possibilities of growing crops in water 
—a development known as hydro- 
ponics. By this method, Dr. Esselyn 
pointed out, the crop is ready for har- 
vest in 60 percent less time than nor- 
mally and without the necessity of 
weeding and cultivating. 

Considering the problem of research 
in small manufacturing concerns, he 
advised hiring an outside research or- 
ganization rather than attempting to 
set up a division in the plant. The 
sum of $4,000 to $5,000 annually is 
the smallest amount capable of pro- 
ducing any valuable research returns, 
according to Dr. Esselen. 

Commander Wilson gave a warning 
that the United States aircraft indus- 
try is being seriously threatened by 
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foreign research and must redouble its 
efforts, as recently recommended by 
Charles A. Lindbergh, if it is to main- 
tain that superiority held prior to the 
recent tremendous forward strides in 
the field of aviation research in Ger- 
many. 

“In Germany,” Mr. Wilson pointed 
out, “for instance, their main labora- 
tory—and it is only one of five—em- 
ploys five times as many people as 
our only major laboratory at the 
Langley Field. As a result, research 
abroad has been greatly stimulated. 
Foreign products have improved ac- 
cordingly, and our position in the 
world is now being seriously threat- 
ened. The obvious remedy is, as al- 
ways, redoubled efforts on our own 
part in our research.” 

The aeronautics industry presents 
perhaps the finest example of the prin- 
ciple of research in the world, Mr. 
Wilson said. It was created out of re- 
search and advanced through research 
during the past few years at an ex- 
tremely accelerated pace. 

Introduced at the meeting, President 
Hubbard of the Association, pointed 
out that the time has passed when 
Yankee ingenuity will serve to make 
New England great in the future as 
it has been in the past. 

Approximately 75 persons made a 
complete tour of the Fuller Brush 
Company plant starting at 10 A. M., 
and of the general research laboratory 
of the Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany, Hartford, following the lunch- 
eon. 

At the Fuller Brush Company, Re- 
search Day visitors were escorted 
through every department of the plant 
in groups of 10, each being given a 
souvenir package containing a tooth 
brush and tooth powder. Here they 
observed first-hand all the results of 
the intensive research that has enabled’ 
the Fuller Brush Company to produce 
products which have continuously, for 
many years, kept that company at the 
top of the ladder in the brush pro- 
ducing and merchandising field. 

At the Underwood laboratory, Vice 
President F. U. Conard, in charge of 
the Hartford plant, and other depart- 
ment heads explained in detail, prior 
to the visit through the laboratories, 
what each department of the business 
sought and what it accomplished. Al- 
though each department in this mod- 
ern research laboratory where all en- 
gineering activities of the company 
have been confined, was highly in- 
teresting, yet the highspot of the tour 
from the standpoint of the layman 





seemed to be the museum, where 
models of all machines ever made by 
any division of Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher were on display. Here, without 
any guess work, was shown a realistic 
picture of the tremendous strides made 
by Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany, a national leader in the office 
machine field. 

This year’s Research day for Con- 
necticut was arranged through the co- 
operative efforts of the Connecticut 
Division of the New England Coun- 
cil, the Hartford Engineers’ Society, 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce and 
the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut. Charles Rust, recently ap- 
pointed head of the Conservation 
Bureau of the Hartford Chamber, was 
the one charged with leadership in the 
preparation of Research Day. 
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United Orders Benefit State In- 
dustry. Purchase orders by the United 
Aircraft Corporation are now bring- 
ing benefits to some 68 industries in 
New England, the majority of which 
are located in Connecticut, according 
to a recent tabulation of the sources 
of supply of various machines, parts 
and accessories used in various prod- 
ucts manufactured by the several 
units of United Aircraft Corporation, 
located in East Hartford and Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

Judging from a survey made some 
three- years ago by the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce, there are at 
least 78 companies in Connecticut 
producing items used by the aircraft 
industry. However, it is estimated 
that there are now 100 or more con- 
cerns in the state producing some- 
thing used by some branch of the 
aviation industry, and many more 
who, with slight changes, would be 
equipped to do so in the event of an 
emergency. 

Among some of the major suppliers 
to the aircraft industry in Connecti- 
cut are: American Brass Company, 
Waterbury; Lewis Engineering Com- 
pany, Naugatuck; Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company, Waterbury; Ameri- 
can Tube Bending Company, New 
Haven; Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven; M. B. Manu- 
facturing Company, New Haven; 
Corbin Screw Corporation, New Brit- 
ain; Wallace Barnes Company, Bristol; 
Marlin Rockwell Corporation, Plain- 
ville; Tubular Products Company, 
Southington; Fitzgerald Manufactur- 
ing Company, Torrington; Progres- 
sive Manufacturing Company, Tor- 


rington; Aluminum Company of 
America, Fairfield; Bridgeport Brass 
Company and H. O. Canfield Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; Norma-Hoffmann 
Bearings, Stamford. 

Major suppliers of tools and ma- 
chinery for the production of planes, 
which the United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has done business with in Con- 
necticut, are as follows: Jacobs Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford; Cush- 
man Chuck Company, Hartford; 
Hanson Whitney Machine Company, 
Hartford; Bullard Machine Company, 
Bridgeport; New Britain Machine 
Company, New Britain; New Depar- 
ture Manufacturing Company, Bris- 
tol; Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
Hartford; Russell Manufacturing 
Company, Middletown; O. K. Tool 
Company, Shelton; Skinner Chuck 
Company, New Britain; Storts Weld- 
ing Company, Meriden; Union Manu- 
facturing Company, New Britain; 
and United Tool and Die Company, 
Hartford. 
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Death of A. B. Sloan. Adrian Boyd 
Sloan, 57, of 70 Grennan Road, West 
Hartford, secretary-treasurer of the 
Cushman Chuck Company for many 
years, died at his home, Sunday night, 
April 31. 

Mr. Sloan was born in Hartford, 
December 12, 1881, a son of the late 
Adrian P. and Mary Boyd Sloan. 

Before his connection with the 
Cushman Chuck Company, Mr. Sloan 
had been with the Factory Insurance 
Company and the Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

He was a member of the Central 
Baptist Church and Wyllys Lodge 
F&AM, West Hartford. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Annie 
Bronson Sloan; two sons, Lloyd A. 
Sloan of Passaic, New Jersey and Dr. 
Sloan; two sisters, Mrs. Burton Case 
and Miss Susie Sloan; two brothers, 
Edgar J. and Harry E. Sloan, all of 
Hartford; and a granddaughter, Bar- 
bara Sloan of Passaic, New Jersey. 

The funeral was held Tuesday, May 
2, at the James T. Pratt Company 
Chapel, 71 Farmington Avenue, Hart- 
ford, with the Rev. John Newton 
Lackey, D.D., officiating. Burial was 
made in Cedar Hill Cemetery. 
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Three Harbor Projects Slated. The 
$83,000,000 rivers and harbors bills 
recently passed by the lower House of 
Congress includes three Connecticut 
harbor projects as follows: Clinton 
harbor, $21,000; Norwalk Harbor, 
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$29,500; 
000. 

It is also understood that there is 
a good chance that funds may be set 
aside for the deepening of the New 
Haven Harbor during this session of 
Congress. 


Greenwich Harbor, $31,- 


es 


Industrial Conference Scheduled 
in June. Over 500 men from the 
executive, supervisory and other groups 
in Connecticut industry are expected 
to attend the 15th annual confer- 
ence at Camp Hazen near Chester, 
Saturday, June 17, sponsored by the 
State Industrial Council of the Y. M. 
C. A. of which Alpheus Winter, man- 
ager, Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Asso- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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CHEMURGIC NEWS ITEMS 


By ROBERT D. McMILLEN, Director of Information, 
National Farm Chemurgic Council, Inc. 


Editor’s Note. Believing that the 
comparatively new ‘“Chemurgy” 
movement promises much toward 
the economic improvement of in- 
dustry, agriculture and the entire 
nation, Connecticut Industry pub- 
lishes in this issue the fourth in an 
intermittent series of articles and 
news topics. 

Questions on “Chemurgy” will 
be answered on request. 


Mid-American Farm Chemurgic 
Conference 


HE Mid-American Chemurgic 
Conference of representatives of 
agriculture, industry and science 

was held in Columbus, Ohio, head- 
quarters of the National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council, on May 19 and 20. 
Sponsored by Governor John W. 
Bricker, the Ohio State Grange, the 
Ohio Farm Bureau, the Ohio Chamber 
of Commerce, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, the City of Columbus, the Co- 
lumbus Chamber of Commerce, with 
the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association 
participating, the meeting was held to 
formulate a program for closer co- 
operation among the farmers, indus- 
trialists and scientists of Ohio and 
her neighboring states to benefit the 
economic welfare of that region 
roughly designated as Mid-America. 

Principal speaker of the two-day 
session was Governor Bricker. At the 
banquet held May 19 he announced 
the appointment of an Ohio Chem- 
urgic Commission, naming as commis- 
sioners outstanding manufacturers, 
farmers, research men and _ publicists 
of the state of Ohio. 

The primary chemurgic crops un- 
der consideration were corn and soy- 
beans. 


Pertinent Quotes from Talks 


Dr. M. F. Taggart, director of re- 
search of the O’Brien Varnish Com- 
pany, South Bend, Indiana: 


“Understand the situation clearly. 
This interest (in soybean oil for paint) 
was motivated by a cold chemurgic 
dollar value program. To me, chem- 
urgy means new dollars from new out- 
lets for farm products.” 


O. K. Quivey, manager of agricul- 
tural development, Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, Baltimore, Maryland: 

“When the term ‘Farm Chemurgic’ 
flashed on the horizon a few years ago, 
it at once caught and has continued 
to hold the attention of those of us 
on the Baltimore and Ohio; in fact, 
Farm Chemurgic—chemistry at work 
on the farm, transforming farm prod- 
ucts into commodities other than food 
and clothing—at once had a very par- 
ticular appeal to the railroad manage- 
ment, for it not only held out the 
hope of increased tonnage available 
for shipment, but, because of the 
processing phase, tied that tonnage in 
with milling-in-transit movements, 


THE researcher in Chemurgy seeks 
both new uses for farm products 
and new crops for old, that both 
agriculture and industry may en- 
jOy greater prosperity. 


thus more nearly guaranteeing ship- 
ment by rail than is the case in non- 
processed products.” 


Larry F. Livingston, manager of 
the agricultural extension division of 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware: 

“When progressive business men, 
such as I know the du Pont execu- 
tives to be, are willing to spend 
$7,000,000 annually on research; when 
they see a profit in so doing; and 
when that amount in relation to du 
Pont sales is twenty times greater than 
the amount spent by agriculture in 
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relation to its sales, I feel justified in 
saying that the total agricultural re- 
search funds are woefully inade- 
quate. 9 

G. G. Mcllroy, president, American 
Soybean Association, Irwin, Ohio: 

“The two primary products result- 
ing from the initial processing of the 
soybean are soy oil and the residue, 
known as soy meal. Let us speak of the 
oil first. In 1938 we produced 322,- 
000,000 pounds. Nearly one-half of 
this amount went into vegetable cook- 
ing compounds and salad oil; 40,000,- 
000 pounds went into the manufac- 
ture of margarin; 11,000,000 pounds 
was used in soap; 15,000,000 pounds, 
in paint and varnish; 4,000,000 
pounds went into the nation’s 1938 
production of linoleum and oilcloth. 
A small amount each year is used in 
making printers’ ink. The balance is 
consumed in innumerable uses such as 
candles, core oils, fly sprays and rub- 
ber substitutes. . . . 

“The most interesting thing in re- 
gard to the soybean chemurgically is 
along the same line as I spoke of the 
soybean as a growing crop. It does 
produce! Dr. H. T. Herrick, Chief, 
Industrial Research Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, told me a 
few weeks ago in Washington that he 
hoped soybean production would con- 
tinue to increase as no other farm 
crop showed so much promise in a 
research way.” 

Wheeler McMillen, president of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council 
and editor-in-chief of the Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer’s Wife magazine: 

“The purpose of Chemurgy is to raise 
farm income and to rebuild national 
prosperity by the orthodox, the tradi- 
tional, American way of producing 
more goods, more of the actual tan- 
gible things which can be turned over 
in industry and commerce. Chemurgy 
believes that the productive powers of 
our farms and fields, and of the men 
who manage them, are far greater 
than current output suggests. Chem- 
urgy proposes that these productive 
powers be unleashed. Chemurgy 
points to the tremendously significant 
fact that a properly-conducted agri- 
culture is not an extractive industry, 
because ninety-eight per cent of plant 
life derives directly, by way of the 
soil, from air and moisture; ninety- 
eight per cent of plant substance is 

(Continued on page 23) 





DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Reports by Management. The an- 
nual open forum of Hartford Chapter 
Cost Accountants was devoted to the 
topic of management reports. The 
subject was discussed from various 
angles and restated anew the purpose 
and objects of the reports which are 
rendered for various purposes. 

Reports and statements should be 
designed so as to constitute useful 
tools for management. They should be 
rendered only as often as they can 
serve a useful purpose. They should 
be as simple as possible and have defi- 
nite objectives. If management re- 
ceives them merely as a routine mat- 
ter, they fail of their purpose and the 
time spent in compiling them is prac- 
tically wasted. 

Reports on production costs should 
be available quickly so that unfavor- 
able results may be readily appre- 
hended and corrected. Obviously it is 
not feasible to ascertain why certain 
jobs required additional time if that 
fact is only disclosed several weeks 
or months after the order is completed. 
A constructive illustration was fur- 
nished of the practice of a certain job 
order plant. The costing is promptly 
applied to the billing and if it found 
that the operating margin was less 
than a certain ratio of the invoice it 
is called a “stuck order” and a report 
is required thereon to explain the 
causes. It will probably be conceded 
that every plant has a certain pro- 
portion of experiences of this nature 
each month; the vital thing is to ana- 
lyze such jobs for remedial purposes. 
In many instances the costs may be 
correct but the jobs have been ac- 
cepted by the Sales Department at too 
low a price. 

Operating reports and financial 
statements’ should be available to 
executives on a scheduled date each 
month. Proper planning of accounting 
routine should make this possible. 

Interesting comment was made on 
the statements issued to the public, 
which may mean the stockholders or 
credit grantors. Although such state- 
ments may bear the certificate of a 
firm of auditors it must be remem- 
bered that such statement in reality 


constitutes management’s accounting 
for its stewardship of the business. As 
stated by the American Institute of 
Accountants “Management itself has 
the direct responsibility for the main- 
tenance of an adequate and effective 
system of accounts for the proper 
recording of transactions in the books 
of account and for the safeguarding 
of the assets of a concern. It is also 
charged with the primary responsibil- 
ity to stockholders and to creditors 
for the substantial accuracy and ade- 
quacy of statements of position and 
operations.” 

An interesting aspect of the discus- 
sion pertained to reports of a com- 
pany’s condition and results issued to 
employees. It was pointed out that 
while something of this nature might 
be desirable, and would probably be 
evolved to a greater degree in the near 
future, it should be done with a great 
deal of caution. A program of educa- 
tion was necessary as a preparation, 
since employees unaccustomed to being 
taken into management’s confidence 
on this score, are apt to be suspicious 
that something is being put over on 
them. Absolute good faith is required 
of management not to exploit such a 
course or to use it for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

An illustration of what not to do 
is to suggest that capital has invested 
so much funds for the benefit of the 
worker by furnishing capital invest- 
ment. This would immediately bring 
the very proper rejoinder that it was 
not so—that if the stockholders felt 
they could invest their funds better 
in other channels they would imme- 
diately do so if they could, without 
any regard for the employees. 


x *k * 
N. A. C. A. Convention. The Twen- 


tieth International Cost Conference, 
sponsored by N. A. C. A. will be held 
at Atlantic City from June 26 to 29, 
1939. The general theme of the pro- 
gram will be “Cost Accounting and 
Industrial Pricing.” A large delegation 
of accountants from Connecticut in- 
dustries is expected to attend from the 
four Chapters of this State. 
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Transportation 


Intercoastal Rate Structure In- 
vestigation. The United States Mari- 
time Commission has authorized addi- 
tional hearings in this proceeding to 
be held at San Francisco, California 
on May 31, 1939 and at New York, 
New York on June 19, 1939. The 
New York hearing is scheduled to con- 
vene at the St. George Hotel, Clark 
Street, Brooklyn, New York at 9:00 
A. M. Standard Time. 

The initial hearing held at Wash- 
ington on May 15 and 16 was a dis- 
appointment. The only testimony in- 
troduced was by four or five chiefs 
of the various departments of the 
United States Maritime Commission, 
who took the stand and merely sub- 
mitted exhibits covering the tariff 
schedules, rates, services, time in tran- 
sit and cargoes of the intercoastal 
steamship lines. There were at least a 
hundred representatives of the steam- 
ship lines and shippers in attendance 
at the Washington hearing, several of 
whom came from California. 
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I. C. C. Limits Jurisdiction. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
just ruled that its authority to pre- 
scribe qualifications and maximum 
hours of service for employes of inter- 
state common, contract and private 
carriers under Section 204(a) of the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935, is limited to 
employes whose activities affect the 
safety of operation of motor vehicles. 
The decision was reached May 9, in 
this proceeding, Ex Parte MC 28, in- 
stituted to determine the respective 
spheres of jurisdiction of the I. C. C. 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act Ad- 
ministration over motor carrier em- 
ployes. 

The I. C. C. did not determine what 
other classes of employes, in addition 
to drivers, are subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. Under the decision handed down 
it may be assumed that all employes 
not subject to the authority of the 
I. C. C. must come under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

In voluntarily limiting its potential 
jurisdiction, the Commission relied on 
court decisions and the legislative his- 
tory of the Motor Carrier Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The report 
concludes “The provisions of Section 
202 evince a clear intent of Congress 





to limit our jurisdiction to regulating 
the motor carrier industry as a part of 
the transportation system of the 
nation.” 

Commissioners Rogers and Lee dis- 
sented, holding the Commission has 
full jurisdiction over the hours of 
service of all employes of common 
and contract carriers. 

The American Trucking Associ- 
ations may file suit shortly in the Fed- 
eral courts under the Declaratory 
Judgment Act to have the courts pass 
on this question. 
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Lower Westbound Intercoastal 
Rates Scheduled. On May 11 the 
Intercoastal Steamship Freight Associ- 
ation filed with the United States 
Maritime Commission proposals cover- 
ing a general revision of the west- 
bound intercoastal rates. The proposal 
contemplates very substantial reduc- 
tions in the existing rates and is sched- 
uled to become effective on June 15. 

Illustrative of the reduction in 


rates on classes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and A, 
which at present are as follows: $4.40, 
$3.80, $3.14, $2.70, $2.26 and $2.26, 
is a proposed $2.00 maximum basis 
for all classes. Rates lower than class 
A being less than $2.00 per hundred 
pounds will be continued as at present. 


These drastic reductions in the class 
rates will be accompanied by similar 
reductions in commodity rates higher 
than $2.00 per hundred pounds and, 
if approved, generally speaking the 
$2.00 per hundred pound rate will be 
observed as maximum. In addition, it 
is proposed to reduce many commodity 
rates that are now on a basis less than 


$2.00 per hundred pounds. 

It has been rumored that the cause 
of this drastic reduction proposal was 
to meet rail competition of transcon- 
tinental lines which had recently sug- 
gested an all-commodity rate of $2.75 
per hundred pounds from coast to 


coast. 
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Minimum L. C. L. Charge. Chair- 
men of the three big classification ter- 
ritory committees have announced 
that no change will be made in the 
minimum charge for less than carload 
shipments. A proposal to increase the 
charge from 55 cents to $1.00 has 
been on their docket since last sum- 
mer. E. F. Lacey, executive secretary 
of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, in announcing the abandon- 
ment of the proposal, said that the 
League has opposed the change. 
“ & & 


Ford Addresses New England 
Delegation in Congress. Norris W. 
Ford, trafic manager of the Associ- 
ation and president of the New Eng- 
land Traffic League, addressed a gath- 
ering of the New England Congres- 
sional delegation sponsored by the New 
England Chambers of Commerce and 
the New England Council, at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Wednesday evening, 
May 3. Mr. Ford discussed the impli- 
cations of the Southern Governors 
Freight Rate case as it would affect 
New England in the event the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission granted 
the petition of the southern group for 
lowering of rates on certain commodi- 
ties from southern to northern points. 

Mr. Ford had previously accom- 


YOUR TRAFFIC MOVES 
ON TIME AND RIGHT 
WHEN YOU SHIP IT VIA 


GULF CARLOADING CO. 


TO POINTS IN 
LOUISIANA — MISSISSIPPI — 
TEXAS — ARIZONA — 
NEW MEXICO — 
OKLAHOMA 


WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY SAILINGS 


Through Rates apply via Rail 
and Principal Truck Lines 


GULF CARLOADING CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS FREIGHT 
DIST. CO., Inc. 


A. D. Boone, President 
111 King St. New York City 


panied former Governor Cross to the 
northern hearings at Buffalo, New 
York during the week of July 17, 
1938 where the Governor gave strong 
testimony in Opposition to granting 
the Southern Governors’ petition. He 
is also secretary of the New England 
Governors’ Railroad Freight Rate 
Committee which was organized pri- 


With sailings twice weekly in its North 
Atlantic service, once every 10 days in its 


South Atlantic 


service, 
Hawaiian Steamship Company offers 


the 


American- 


the 


most frequent schedule in a 30-port inter- 


coastal range. 


That fact, coupled with American-Hawai- 
ian’s eight decades of intercoastal service, 
means that you can ship with assurance 
whenever you are ready—for American- 
Hawaiian is always and ably ready. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 





marily to present a solid New Eng- 
land front against the granting of 
lower freight rates to southern inter- 
ests which would permit competition 
highly injurious to New England 
producers. 
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Kentucky to Intervene in South- 
ern Rate Case. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on Tuesday, May 
16, announced that it had granted an 
application, filed in behalf of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky and the 
Railroad Commission of that State, to 
intervene in No. 27746, the State of 
Alabama et al vs. New York Central 
Railroad Company et al, commonly 
known as the “Southern Governors 
Case”’. 
x & 


New Haven Traffic Men Hold 
Annual Dinner. Nearly 400 men en- 
gaged in transportation by rail, motor 
and air in all parts of the east gathered 
on April 27 in the Hotel Taft, New 
Haven for the fifth annual dinner of 
the New Haven Traffic Club. A. D. 
Spang, president, gave the address of 
welcome and Atty. Thomas R. Fitz- 
Simmons was toastmaster. 

Speakers at the banquet, marked by 
an air of informality throughout the 


entire program, included Mayor John 
W. Murphy, who extended the official 
welcome of the city, and Herbert D. 
Ackley, vice president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, who greeted 
the guests on behalf of Oliver B. Ober, 
chamber president, who was unable to 
attend. 

Among those at the guest table 
were: Charles McMenamin, traffic rep- 
resentative of the Adley Express Co., 
of this city, chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge; E. M. Dillhoefer, of 
New York City, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Carloading 
Corp.; J. Frank Doolan of this city, 
operating assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of the New Haven railroad; N. 
W. Ford of Hartford, traffic manager 
of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ 
Association; Emil Marshall, of this 
city, traffic manager of the Connecti- 
cut Coke Co.; Myles W. Illingworth 
of Hartford, manager of the Con- 
necticut Motor Truck Association; E. 
Clayton Thomas, of this city, supply 
service supervisor for the Southern 
New England Telephone Co.; Fitz- 
Simmons, Mayor Murphy, Ackley, 
Spang, A. A. Drummond, of Boston, 
assistant general traffic manager of the 
New Haven Railroad; Col. Anthony 
J. Sunderland, Commissioner of the 


DOES YOUR BUSINESS HAVE 
“WHAT IT TAKES” 
TO PRODUCE PROFITS? 


IF NOT, then it’s time to diagnose its ills and prescribe for 
its recovery. At best it’s no easy task to reverse downward trends 
to the point of profits, but Industrial Engineering—the profession 
of product study and management—can, and has solved the prob- 
lem for many businesses of all sizes. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING as applied by Arthur S. 
Harding is geared to the needs of business of moderate size. It 
covers: cost of production studies, merchandise and marketing 
studies, analysis of selling and distribution costs, and frequent 


consultation with officials. 


Inquiries concerning this personalized, low cost 


engineering service invited by 


ARTHUR’ S. HARDING 


Industrial Engineer — 80 Federal Street, Boston 


Connecticut State Police; Farmly S. 
Clapp, Jr., of New York, general 
freight agent of the Isthmian Lines; 
Charles C. Phillips of this city, traffic 
manager of the National Folding Box 
Company; James C. Calhoun of this 
city, assistant sales manager of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; 
Harry Campbell, assistant chief in- 
spector of the Bureau of Explosives; 
C. J. Leary, of Providence, superin- 
tendent of the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc.; and George D. Avery, 
general agent of the New York Cen- 
tral Lines. 


NEWS FORUM 
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ciation, is president. This year’s theme 
is “America’s No. 1 Problem—Un- 
employment.” 

Leo Wolman, professor of economics 
at Columbia University and nation- 
ally-known authority on economic 
and labor problems, will speak and 
lead discussion at morning and after- 
noon sessions, and in the evening 
Ralph E. Flanders, president, Jones 
and Lamson Machine Co., past presi- 
dent American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, author and social philos- 
opher, will come to bat for a third 
crack at this tough unemployment 
question. Mr. Winter will preside and 
Hudson B. Hastings, professor of in- 
dustrial administration, Yale Univer- 
sity, will lead discussion at all sessions. 

The program will not be “all work 
and no play.” For those who can ar- 
rive Friday evening, there will be a 
fellowship supper and a program of 
athletics (exhibitions of boxing, 
wrestling, fencing, weight lifting), 
variety sketches, group singing led by 
W. A. Carpenter, Waterbury, and 
selections by the “Men of Music” 
quartet from New Haven, which will 
also appear at the Saturday sessions. 
Informal recreation Saturday will in- 
clude softball, horseshoes and quoits, 
swimming and canoeing, etc. 

Connecticut was the first state to 
apply in a state area, under “Y” 
auspices, the idea of an annual indus- 
trial relations conference pioneered on 
a regional basis by the large gatherings 
at Silver. Bay, Lake George, Blue 
Ridge, N. C. and elsewhere. New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
other states have now instituted suc- 
cessful state conferences. 


(Continued on page 22) 





SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven —— Bridgeport 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 
CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn, 
Phone 2-1125 


Bridgeport 








FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CoO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 


the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 


Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 


Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York -— Boston 


General Electric Water Coolers 
Rental—Sales—Service 


THOMPSON 
WATER COOLER CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tel.: New Haven 7-0115; Bridge- 
port 3-5787; Waterbury 4-3319; 
Hartford 5-2103. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 


New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





Export Business Thrives on 


Home Office Contacts 


By C. H. ENGELKE, Export Director 
The Miller Company, Meriden, Connecticut 


Editor’s Note. This is the thir- 
teenth in a series of articles by 
veteran export men. Mr. Engelke, 
like the majority of other writers 
of this series, is a member of the 
Association’s Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee. 


N a general way, I think it is fair 
to say that selling abroad is not 
essentially different from selling at 


home. Yet, I find it hard, even to 
imagine a chief executive calling in 
his sales manager and saying to him 
—‘‘We now have a fine group of dis- 
tributors and a splendid catalog. Let’s 
get rid of all our salesmen and depend 
entirely upon this splendid distribut- 
ing organization we’ve built up.” Of 
course, you can’t imagine anything 
like that happening either. It just 
doesn’t make sense. And thank good- 
ness, it can’t happen here! No in- 
deed. The chief executive would be 
far more likely to suggest, say, an 
eight-weeks’ trip for the sales man- 
ager, contacting and inspiring sales- 
men and distributors, giving them the 
latest information from the factory 
and building good-will based upon 
cooperation and information. 

But alas, for the foreign field, ap- 
parently we haven’t really grasped the 
opportunities in that field. Industrial 
executives, as a whole, have been blind 
to it. These gentlemen rarely question 
a trip to the West Coast, or from the 
West to New York, or even to Texas 
or Florida; but, suggest a_ frip 
“abroad” by the Export Director and 
immediately the bogey of extraordi- 
nary expense flashes into their minds. 
Yet foreign trips now cost little more 
than domestic trips and the Export 


Director needs to make a tour of his 
markets if he is to know what it is 
all about and if he is to extract from 
his markets all their possibilities. In 
the export field, personal acquaintance 
and personal contacts are highly im- 
portant. 

I have yet to meet the manufacturer 
who is not willing to talk and dream 
export business. Many of them have 
never had any personal contact with 


C. H. ENGELKE 


their foreign customers. Distributors 
secured through advertising, or 
through friendships, or as a plain gift 
from the gods, have built their little 
export businesses for them. But the 
need today is for an Export Director 
who personally visits all the countries 
where business is being done. 
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What happens when your Export 
Director goes on a foreign trip? The 
Export Director or other competent 
delegate from the factory, is always 
welcomed by the distributor who hails 
the opportunity to use the visit as a 
means for making desirable contacts. 
The foreign distributor is just as keen 
for such opportunities as the domestic 
distributor. But that is only one phase 
of the opportunity. First-hand news 
from the factory is infinitely precious 
when you are many miles away from 
it. There is a tremendous gap between 
factory and foreign distributor 
the gap of miles. The visit from the 
intelligent, informed export man 
closes that gap and never fails to build 
lasting good-will. 

““Doesn’t he get any orders? What 
the dickens? Why should we send a 
touring representative abroad just to 
build good-will? We can’t afford to 
throw away money like that” and— 
well you can fill in the blanks. But, 
wait! The orders follow just as surely 
as night follows day and the precious 
good-will built through personal con- 
tact and personal interest is positively 
invaluable. And besides, your repre- 
sentative MAY get orders on his visit, 
though my long experience leads me 
to believe that is of secondary impor- 
tance. 

Moreover, the observant, touring 
export man always brings back files 
of information on the requirements of 
the principal foreign markets that is 
exceedingly valuable and__ likewise 
amazingly difficult to get through the 
mails. 

Though I have spent z good many 
years at this sort of work, I have 
never failed to see sales follow in the 
path of travel. New and deeper inter- 
est, better understandings, coming as 
a result of the personal element which 
makes salesmen so valuable at home, 
are just as important in building busi- 
ness abroad. 

All nations are fighting for more 
trade. There is no let-up in this free- 
for-all scrimmage. No matter what 
you make, there is usually someone 
offering what he thinks is just as good. 











Competition is keener than ever be- 
fore. Under such conditions, what 
would you do at home? Certainly you 
would not check out personal repre- 
sentation direct from the house. On 
the contrary, if you did not have a 
personal representative, you would get 
one! You would train a man, selected 
because of his intelligence, his knowl- 
edge of the merchandise and its uses, 
his grasp of factory policies, his per- 
sonal integrity and character . . . 
and shoot him out to the post as fast 
as you could. The Export business 
needs that sort of help for its success- 
ful development and the more we 
manufacturers in Connecticut have of 
this direct representation, the faster 
our foreign trade will grow, and the 
more important it will become for 
each one of us individually and col- 
lectively. 


And while I am talking about ex- 
port business, it is only fair to say 
that customers created through per- 
sonal contacts are usually infinitely 
more loyal and permanent than cus- 
tomers at home. The foreign customer 
does not have to be called upon so 
often. He likes to do business with 
people he knows, and he is not so fre- 
quently upset as the customer at home. 
Contacts made 20 years ago are still 
fruitful and continuing sources of 
business. Leaders in American Export 
trade recognize this and that is largely 
why they are leaders. 


There is one other important matter 
which interests all export men all the 
time, and that is the balance of trade. 
We should do all we can to help the 
countries we want to do business with 
by development of our own imports. 
It is important for us to do what we 
can to increase our own imports of 
raw materials from our neighbor 
countries. We can employ our own 
American labor and machinery to 
develop this raw material into finished 
products and often sell it back at a 
profit. This will help us all to develop 


our foreign trade. 
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Exchange Loan Considered. Argen- 
tine importers of American products 
have been considering the possibility 
of arranging a loan for the creation of 
dollar exchange, in order to facilitate 
the importation of automobiles and 
other merchandise from the United 


States, now limited or entirely barred 
by exchange control regulations. Thus 
far no definite action has been taken, 
according to the Office of the Amer- 


ican Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires, in mid-April. 
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Free Market Rate, a Possibility. 
It is rumored in financial circles in 
Argentina that in view of the Gov- 
ernment’s complete control of imports 
through the prior permit system, the 
Central Bank may allow the free mar- 
ket rate to seek its own level, but no 
official confirmation can be obtained. 
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New Exchange Control System in 
Uruguay. The Control Commission 
in Uruguay has declared invalid all 
applications for import permits pre- 
sented prior to March 31, but not ac- 
cepted before that date, and inaugu- 
rated as of April 1, a new system of 
distributing exchange based on indi- 
vidual quotas to importers. 

In explaining the new system to 
representatives of the Montevideo 
newspapers, the Director of the Com-- 
mission said that it was based primarily 
on annual estimates of supply and de- 
mand of exchange, as provided in the 
decree of January 10, 1939. Under it, 
all importers are required to register 
with the Commission and to submit 
statements regarding their business in 
the past five years. To each importer a 
provisional quota of exchange has been 
assigned for 1939, which can be 
drawn upon in monthly installments, 
cumulative. According to the Direc- 
tor, the provisional quota is a min- 
imum, and if more exchange becomes 
available, it will be pro-rated among 
registered importers. 


The monthly allocation of exchange 
quotas by countries will be continued. 
An importer possessing an individual 
quota can order goods abroad up to 
his individual limit, from any country 
to which a quota has been assigned, 
until the combined demand of im- 
porters exhausts that country’s quota. 


The Commission considers that the 
double quota system renders unneces- 
sary the “previous permit”, i.e., an 
exchange permit to be obtained at the 
time the corresponding order for goods 
is remitted to the country of origin. 
That requirement has been abolished. 

The new system, the Director says, 
permits the entry of commodities 
which importers and manufacturers 
can store in customs warehouses to be 
drawn on, within the quotas, to meet 
their normal necessities. This will en- 
able the country as a whole to accu- 
mulate a stock of indispensable ar- 
ticles and insure against a scarcity 
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which the outbreak of war in Europe 
might cause. 

Furthermore, the new system should 
release exchange which it was neces- 
sary to tie up, under the old system, 
between the time of ordering mer- 
chandise abroad and its arrival in 
Uruguay. 

The Customs will collaborate with 
the Commission in administration of 
the new system, with the purpose of 
simplifying it, so that clearance of 
merchandise should become more or 
less routine. 

Individual exchange quotas will 
apply both to controlled and to free 
exchange. It is expected that publica- 
tion of individual quotas will begin 
within a few days. 
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Argentine Sanitary Convention 
Dead This Session. Recent word em- 
anating from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, indicates that there are 
no plans whatever for holding hear- 
ings on the Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention during this session of Con- 
gress. 

Chairman Key Pittman, from Ne- 
vada, it is said, is author of the state- 
ment that consideration will be given 
to this convention only when a major- 
ity of the committee indicate their 
desire to take it up, which seems most 
remote in view of the recent hornet’s 
nest stirred up by the President’s com- 
ments concerning the superiority of 
Argentine beef. Much oratory of the 
vindictive variety was stirred up 
among western cattlemen. Viewing 
the situation from a practical angle, 
it therefore appears that the western 
cattle state senators who are with the 
majority party will continue success- 
ful in upholding the position taken by 
their colleague, Chairman Pittman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

The Association upon recommenda- 
tion of its Foreign Trade Committee 
went on record in favor of holding 
hearings on the Argentine Sanitary 
Convention, looking toward removal 
of what the committee feels is an un- 
just restriction against Argentine beef 
—a restriction that continues to re- 
tard our export trade with that 
country. 


COOPERATION 
In Export Shipping 


MOHEGAN 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Dependable 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
To all parts of the world 


17 STATE ST. N. Y. Tel. B09-0348 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


The index of general business ac- 
tivity in Connecticut made little 
change during April maintaining ap- 
proximately the same level as in 
March. The recession in the index for 
man-hour activity in factories was 
largely offset by advances in the in- 
dexes for carloadings, cotton mill ac- 
tivity and metal tonnage carried by 
the New Haven Road. For the United 
States the general business index, after 
a sharp decline during the first week 
of the month, changed only slightly 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


PER CENT 


Bridgeport, New Britain and New 
Haven, and a substantial decrease of 
23% in Bristol. Employment in the 
manufacturing industries in Connecti- 
cut was seasonally lower during April. 
Cotton mill activity advanced to the 
highest point since August, 1937. 
Automobile production in the 
United States, though still substan- 
tially higher than a year ago failed to 
make the usual seasonal advance dur- 
ing April. Steel ingot and pig-iron 
production was likewise disappoint- 


coal strike, fell off sharply. The index 
of metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road advanced to the highest 
point of the year. 

Building activity in progress in 
Connecticut receded slightly, to stand 
at the estimated normal. The value of 
building permits issued in the state 
during April was 45% higher than 
for the same period a year ago, while 
the value of the contracts awarded in 
37 eastern states likewise exceeded the 
corresponding period last year. Work 
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during the balance of the month to 
stand at 26% below the estimated 
normal, or about three points lower 
than for March. This drop, which was 
counter to the usual seasonal trend, 
was chiefly the result of the unsettled 
conditions brought about by the 
bituminous coal strike, and the con- 
tinued threats of war in Europe. Pre- 
liminary reports for May indicate fur- 
ther irregularity. 


As mentioned above, the index of 
man-hours worked in Connecticut 
factories during April was lower than 
for the preceding month. An increase 
of 1% in Hartford was more than off- 
set by decreases of 2% to 4% in 


ing, showing a decline from March, 
and machine tool orders also fell off 
during the month. On the other hand, 
new orders for heavy electrical equip- 
ment increased sharply in March and 
April. 


The index of freight carloadings 
originating in thirteen Connecticut 
cities advanced slightly. Loadings of 
building materials showed substantial 
improvement, being 12% higher than 
April a year ago. Shipments of mer- 
chandise in less than carload lots like- 
wise increased, standing at the highest 
level since the fall of 1937. Bitumi- 
nous coal shipments, as a result of the 
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was started this month on a $2,000,- 
000 dormitory at Yale University. 


According to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics weekly in- 
dex, wholesale commodity prices 
dropped slightly during April, minor 
increases in three component items 
being more than offset by minor de- 
creases in the remaining commodities. 
The index now stands at the lowest 
point since the summer of 1934. 


April sales by department stores in 
the United States, after adjustment 
for seasonal variation remained at the 
same level as in the preceding month, 
or 88% of the 1923-25 average. 





SESSIONS FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


(Continued from page 6) 


too numerous to mention here. Like- 
wise it has been a leader in the design 
and production of street and high- 
way manhole covers, and catch basins, 
having standardized in recent years 
some 200 units of various types to 
meet the specifications of the engineer- 
ing departments of the Federal, State 
and Municipal governments from the 
District of Columbia to Maine. This 
market, too, has been materially in- 
creased by the development of Sefco 
No. 2 Hi-Test metal. 

A comparatively recent develop- 
ment of far reaching importance, in 
terms of new business, was the work 
done by Sessions’ engineers in collabo- 
ration with the Connecticut Highway 
Department in the development of a 
new catch basin grate which permits of 
heavier loads and increases the drain- 
age area by 25 percent over former 
types. Because of the great tensile 
strength of Sefco No. 2 metal, this 
increased drainage was permitted by 
decreasing the width of the grate bars, 
thereby increasing the openings with- 
out altering the overall dimensions of 
the unit or reducing the carrying 
capacity of the catch basin grate. 


Low Expansion Metal 


Another important development 
brought about through research at 
Sessions, is what is known as Sefco 
No. 1 alloy, which is said to exceed 
the strength of certain semi-steels. It 
is said to be particularly valuable as 
a substitute for grey iron and some 
steels wherever an installation closely 
contacts excessive heat, as in the con- 
struction of mechanical stokers where 
a metal of low-creep value is neces- 
sary. This alloy, under test, according 
to a company official, creeps only 50% 
as much as many metals used for like 
purposes and returns to its original 
length after cooling. 

Sefco No. 1 alloy, also, is said to 
have great advantage over many other 
metals in that it is soft on its surface, 
giving the user a wide choice of ap- 
plication, since it can be machined 
easily. Because of its low-creep qual- 
ity, liability to rupture of the whole 
casting is also materially reduced. It 
is now widely used in the construction 
of annealing pots and in numerous 
other applications wherever direct or 
indirect heat is likely to cause failure 
of many metals soon after installation. 


New Things for Old 


In the days of “Old Dobbin” tons 
of buggy whip spikes (inserted at the 
base of the whip to give weight) were 
cast and sold. Likewise roller skate 
wheels, sap spouts (for tapping sugar 
trees) and car wheels were cast in 
large numbers running into hundreds 
of towns annually. But when the gaso- 
line buggy and the now highly devel- 
oped streamlined motor car took away 
most of “old Dobbin’s” customers, 
calls for buggy whips and spikes went 
down like the temperature in mid- 
February. When metallurgists dis- 
covered how to make light alloy steels 
with great tensile strength, cast-iron 
roller skate wheels, sap spouts, car 
wheels and numerous other items of 
cast iron went into the limbo of 
has-beens for these applications. 

Seeing all this, Sessions’ engineers 
began to “dig-in” to see what could 
be done to thwart this constant threat 
of other substantial losses in tonnage. 
Examples of a few of the results of 
their researches and developments have 
been enumerated in this story and a 
number of the results illustrated by 
photographs. The pendulum has been 
swinging rapidly the other way since 
the discovery of new alloys and 
foundry methods which together now 
produce castings that require no ex- 
pensive machining. Likewise they ap- 
proach and in some cases equal or sur- 
pass certain steels. 

Yes, Sessions is ‘on the move” 
toward an ever-expanding market un- 
covered by research methods, a market 
which threatens to widen its terri- 
torial range beyond its normal range 
from Maine to Baltimore, western 
Pennsylvania and New York state. 
Truly, by every modern test of its 
present production abilities, the Ses- 
sions Foundry Company is “60 years 
young” this ‘year! 

Its present officers are: Joseph B. 
Sessions, president and general man- 
ager; Edwin S. Sessions, vice president 
and secretary; William K. Sessions, 
treasurer. 
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Adams Joins Staff. Paul W. Adams 
of West Hartford is the most recent 
addition to the staff of the Associa- 
tion, having started his new work on 
March 1. He is a graduate of Trinity 
College and of Yale Law School, and 
a member of the Connecticut bar. 
While at Yale he was research and 
course assistant to Professor F. R. 
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PAUL W. ADAMS 


Fairchild on Public Finance. He also 
assisted Professor Fairchild in a special 
research on monopoly and competition 
for the cement industry in connection 
with an anti-trust investigation. 
While attending college and law school 
he gained considerable banking experi- 
ence in various part-time positions 
with the Phoenix Bank in Hartford. 
He also did honors work with Pro- 
fessor Underhill Moore of Yale on 
commercial bank credit while attend- 
ing law school. 

Prior to joining the: Association’s 
staff, he practiced law in Hartford. 
Although his work with the Associ- 
ation is widely diversified, as is the case 
with all other staff members, he spe- 
cializes on tax and legislative problems 
and services. 

xk. 
Brass Officials Testify Before T. N. 
E. C. Officials of the American Brass 
Company of Waterbury were sched- 
uled to give testimony during the sec- 
ond week in May before the temporary 
National Economic Committee, con- 
cerning questions of control of raw 
materials and of their fabrication by 
the company. Vice president John A. 
Coe, Jr. and Clark S. Tudd were the 
officials slated to give the testimony. 

The chief metal with which the so- 
called monopoly committee is con- 
cerned is beryllium which the com- 
pany is said to fabricate in connection 
with other metals. 

Beryllium is a metal of strategic 
importance as an alloy. Less than 3% 
of beryllium, for instance, added to 
copper is said to produce a metal as 
hard or harder than steel, with many 
of the virtues of both metals. 





FEDERAL AND STATE 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


sale of securities in interstate com- 
merce and through the mails; Senate 
passed §. 2065; House bill pending in 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committees. 


H. R. 4744—Trade Marks; Lan- 
ham bill to revise Federal Trade Marks 
laws; hearings concluded by House 
Patents sub-committee; new bill being 


drafted. 


§. 1970—Civil Liberties; LaFollette 
bill providing heavy penalties for “‘op- 
pressive” labor practices by employers; 
pending, Senate Education and Labor 
Committee. 


STATE 


Perhaps the most far reaching de- 
velopment of the past month in the 
Connecticut General Assembly is the 
apparently unanimous decision of both 
Democratic and Republican legislators 
that the state budget should be bal- 
anced without tapping new sources of 
revenue, even though the balancing act 
scrapes the long-guarded hide of the 
“golden -calf”—state highway funds. 
This budget balancing act, without 
tapping new revenue sources, which 
now seems certain to come to a suc- 
cessful close with adjournment less 
than a week hence, was a signal vic- 
tory for Governor Baldwin, who 
promised it early in the session. 

The wide schism between the two 
major parties on minor court judge- 
ships seemed to be closing up Satur- 
day, June 3, when the dispute nar- 
rowed down to appointments in only 
15 courts, with a hopeful outlook for 
agreement on these before adjourn- 
ment. 


A conference committee to settle 
the controversial motor vehicle inspec- 
tion issue is also expected to reach an 
agreement before adjournment. The 
juvenile court bill was also approved 
by the House as was the merit system 
bill to set up machinery by which mu- 
nicipalities. may adopt merit systems 
for their employees. 

Both Houses have adopted the so- 
called “baby” or supplemental budget 
carrying a total of $341,000 of which 
$107,600 is from the general fund, 
leaving the budget balance still ‘“per- 
fect” according to Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, C. E. 
Wheeler, Republican, of Stratford. 


Another highlight of the past month 


was the passage of Substitute for S. B. 
181, creating a State Development 
Commission with an appropriation of 
$70,000 to carry out its provisions to 
promote industry, agriculture, recrea- 
tion and other economic interests of 
the state during the biennium. The 
new commission replaces the State Pub- 
licity Commission which came into 
being in 1935 with an appropriation 
of $1.00, which was returned by 
Chairman Willard B. Rogers upon the 
occasion of the signing of the new 
bill by Governor Baldwin. 

Although a number of controversial 
measures still remain to torment the 
legislators in the few remaining days, 
it now appears that night work, Satur- 
day and Monday sessions will see the 
decks pretty well cleared of important 
measures by adjournment. 

For further details of federai legis- 
lation, members should consult the As- 
sociation’s weekly letter ‘“Connecti- 
cut’s Observer in Washington,” and 


‘for state legislation, the Association’s 


weekly bulletins. If these do not suf- 
fice, a letter or telephone call will se- 
cure the required facts. 


PROPOSED CHANGES 


(Continued from page 1) 


Because of the highly complicated 
nature of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act and of the various state 
Unemployment Compensation acts it 
is quite possible that many Congress- 
men who are now said to be advocat- 
ing support of the new amendments 
by their constituents, actually believe 
that they will afford employers mate- 
rial tax reductions. Whatever may be 
their beliefs, the fact remains that the 
bill would effectively destroy the ben- 
efits of individual employers’ experi- 
ence rating which Connecticut now 
enjoys and which offers far greater and 
safer tax savings than the proposed 
plan. This plan would be beneficial 
only to those states where experience 
rating is not desired, provided they 
can boost benefits to the high level 
required by the amendments while at 
the same time accumulating large re- 
serves. 

Although I am in accord with the 
amendment limiting the defined pay- 
roll to the first $3,000 of wages paid, 
I do not feel that this one piece of 
good work should necessarily com- 
mit employers to an acceptance of the 
other amendments. In view of the pres- 
ent apparent desire of the majority 
of Connecticut employers to retain 
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merit or experience rating and to im- 
prove upon it, I urge Connecticut’s 
delegation in Congress to sound out 
their constituent employers before 
committing them to a course of action 
which might block the realization of 
objectives sought in the newly 
amended state law, and thus be detri- 
mental to their best interests. 


FOREMAN TRAINING 


(Continued from page 8) 


The sales were interpreted in terms 
of production so that foremen might 
see the sales unit as a production unit, 
too, whose duty it is to get an order. 
This order is the final assembly of the 
sales department. 

All the foregoing charts and text 
matter were for the purpose of inter- 
preting the sales to the engineering 
and to the production; of interpreting 
the engineering to the sales and to the 
production; and of interpreting the 
production to the engineering and to 
the sales. This is the major objective 
in the factory end of the training. It 
is a job of morale building. 

These are the things that, if prop- 
erly taught to the foreman, will obtain 
the company objective. There appears 
to be no other way of obtaining it. 

“But,” you say, “this training will 
make a General Manager of the fore- 
man.” 

“Not at all. There are thousands of 
foremen who have taken this kind of 
training, or who are now going 
through it, and they are not general 
managers, but they are real foremen.” 
They have learned or are learning the 
price to be paid to become a real gen- 
eral manager. 


(To be continued) 


CHEMURGY 


(Continued from page 14) 


simply air and moisture transformed 
by the miraculous power of sunshine 
into solid materials for the use of 
mankind. Therefore we place no limit 
upon the potential quantities of agri- 
cultural production—no limit what- 
ever, except that imposed by the limi- 
tations of human knowledge. Apply 
our science; expand our knowledge; 
activate our industry, and then we 
can create tremendously increased 
quantities of raw material dollars, 
which in turn can be multiplied by 
seven into a tremendously expanded 
national income.” 










































































Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
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seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 
It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 ‘beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div 


United 


Vought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Aluminum Forgings 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 

Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 


Bridgeport 


Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 

Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 

and cords) New Ilaven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 

Spring Corp 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


Bristol 


Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 


Waterbury 


burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 

The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Bathroom Accessories 

The Charles Parker Co Meriden 








formation by writing this department. 







. Bearings 
Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
roller) 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
New Departure Div of General 


(ball and 
Stamford 
New Britain 
Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


Corp 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co East Hampton 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co East Hampton 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 


Belting 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 

Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 

Colonial Board Company 

Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 

Blower Fans 


Manchester 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 

Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
: Blower Systems 

Colonial Blower Co Hartford 

Boilers 

The Bigelow Co New Haven 

Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic 

only) Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 


3 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 


screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Manchester 


Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 


Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
—_ Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co 


ods) Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, 
strips and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 

Sargent and Company New Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 

Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 

Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 

The Fuller Brush Co 

Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Hartford 


The Hatheway 


The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The GE Soeutien Mfg C New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Soy Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 

The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 


Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) ugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey 
Iron) Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 


New London 


aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


: Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
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Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Condui 
The Wiremold Co Chexibie steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 
Cones ; 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


New London 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


wire, rods, 


opper _— 
The New ie opper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube ; 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Cork Cots 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 


Seymour 


Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
of the 
New London 


Gair Thames Containers Div 
Robert Gair Co Inc 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Gilman 
New London 


Moosup 


Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 
Cutters 


The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) | 
New Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool to Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Dictaphone Bridgeport 


Dies 
lhe Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw_ Cor 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg 2 
Dispersions of Rubbe 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of u S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


/ 
The Russell Middletéwn 


The Silex Co 


Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
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Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Instruments 
Waterbury 


Electrical 

The Bristol Co 

Electric Panel Boards 

The Plainville Electrical Products Co 

Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 


ew Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Westport 


Wolverine Motor wat% Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 

1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Sees 


Curtis Hartford 


The Platt Bros & 
P O Box Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 


Felt 
Felt Co 
Ferrules 
Button Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Fin - Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
" Sone 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


American Glenville 


The Waterbury Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfe Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 


Fishing Equipment 


The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, 


lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing Lines 

The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Il C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 


Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 


Waterbury 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, 


steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 
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Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, 
bags) 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 

Centerless Gentine. Works ( eed 
custom) 70 Knowlton § "a0... 
Grinding Wheels. 

The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 
1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 
Hardware 


Hartford 


Branford 
Middletown 


shafts, balls, 


Bristol 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Cuneta, poner and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Sessions & So 
Hat Machinery 
Brothers, . 


Ju Bristol 


Doran 


The E 


Danbury 
eaders 
‘J Manville Machine Co 


Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Waterbury 


Elmwood 


Spring Corp. Bristol 
eating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Mfe Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Union 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corn 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son 
Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Kitchen Tvols 


Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
T & J Cash Ine (Woven) South Norwalk 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 
A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, New Haven 


Stamford 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Derby 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 


New Britain 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 


style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable. office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 


New Yor 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 


(Advt.) 
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Leather Goods Trimmings ae 
Prentice Mig Co New Britain 
Lighting Ranipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivan- 
hoe) Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 

Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Machinery ’ 

The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 


The GE 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Machines . 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic : 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co - slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 


Metal Novelties ks 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings ; 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 

Waterbury 


Branford 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American — Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmin West Haven 
The Greist Mie Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
H Sessions & Son < 
he H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies : 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 

Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clatk Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 


Hartford 


— CONTINUED — 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Ansonia 


Branford 


Meriden 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Wallingford 


Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) er 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 7 
ri 


Seymour 
Bristol 


eport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 


Branford 


Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
g Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff — Co 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 


Pre 
The Standard Mosiinare’’ Co (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) 

Propellers—Aircraft 

Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Aircraft Corp 


Mystic 


Div United 
East Hartford 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 

Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 

Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 

The G & O Manufacturing Company 

New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 

The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 


Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 

Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 

Recorders and Controllers 

The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 
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Refractories 
Howard Company 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 


New Haven 


Southport 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
ae Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and_ non-ferrous) aterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


ods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Breedway . 
or 


Bristol 
Stratford 


Stratford 


New 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils ) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 


wear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 


nating) Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Waterville 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 

Waterbury 


Winsted 


Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co ‘Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


The J B Williams pS Glastonbury 


ears 
The Acme Shear co Mhonnchold) 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
2 Beaver St Ansonia 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


cAdvt.) 





IT’S MADE 


Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 


Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Plated Hollowware 4 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 

Silverware—Tableware, Silver 

International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate | 
International Silver Co Meriden 

Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 

Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical “ 

Vaterbury 


Smoke Stacks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 

The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 

soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp (High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 


dress systems) Stamford 


Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Ilaven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated | 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat ; 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


New London 


Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
rewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp 3 Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable lron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Watetbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
, Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


New Haven 


ristol 


Waterbury 
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Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 


Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros 


Hartford 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Wallingford 


’ Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


ape 


New Haven 


T 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, 
indicating) 


Middletown 


ew Haven 


Moodus 


recording and 
Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned 
in rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 
metals*in rolls) Waterbury 


Bristol 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
1 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 


Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 


Stamford 
Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Tubin 
The American Brass Co Scare and copper) 
aterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Twine—Seine 


Moodus 


Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 
Moodus 


Brownell & Co Inc 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc 


Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Moodus 
Moodus 


Moodus 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Meriden 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
& non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) 


Middletown 


Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 
Corp (brass and 
Bristol 


The Bristol Brass 
bronze) 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Ilaven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Coe St 
New Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Waterbury 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33.Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co Tone handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute congo 
imsbury 


West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 


P O Box 1030 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
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Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm” 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 

FOR SALE one 75 KW 3 phase Terry Turbine Allis Chalmers 
Generator Unit with switchboard equipment; one 8 x 14 x 10 Westing- 
house Steam Driven Air Compressor; one 20 ft. Portable Belt Con- 
veyor; two 6 x 4 x 8 Boiler Feed Pumps; one 200 ft. Gifford-Wood 
Bucket Type Coal Conveyor; one 15 H. P. Nash Gas Engine, and 
3 KW Generator; 1 Kron 4’ x 5” Platform Scale. Address S$. E. 110. 


FOR RENT in Mystic approximately 37,000 feet on single floor. 
Standard Mill Construction with sprinklers. Excellent daylight from 
skylights in roof throughout. Can be subdivided into three or four 
small sections for any manufacturer. Low retal rates. Address S. E. 111. 


FOR SALE. Two story brick factory; 12,000 sq. ft.; ideally situ- 
ated for manufacturing, location Shelton, Conn.; priced attractively 
for quick sale. Inquire Robert Gair Company, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City. Brokers protected. 


wanted - to buy 


WORK WANTED. Bright Nickel Plating. We are equipped to do 
volume bright nickel plating of metal parts at reasonable rates. In- 


quiries will be welcomed. Wallace Brothers, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
Phone 193. 


employment 


SALESMAN OR CONTACT MAN. Young High School graduate, 
age 23 with four years experience desires sales or contact 
Address P. W. 468. 


AVAILABLE ABOUT MAY Ist. An unusual combination of sales 
and management executive. This man can take over the duties of General 
iflanager, Sales or Advertising Manager, can develop new products and 
new markets, make market analysis and is thoroughly familiar with 
Department Store, Specialty Shop, Jobbing, Chain Store and Premium 
distribution. Will consider counsel relations with two or three smaller 
concerns. Address P. W. 471. 


work, 


CREDIT MAN, young man who has served three large corporations 
successfully as credit and collection manager seeks a similar position 
in Connecticut or New England with a progressive organization. Special 
qualifications submitted upon request. Address P. W. 472. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER, technical graduate with 20 years experi- 
ence as chief engineer, chief draftsman, superintendent and works 
manager, desires permanent connection, preferably in an engineering 
department of a progressive company. Has specialized in the deep 
drawing of brass and steel and in the metallurgy and impact extrusion 
of non-ferrous metals. Uninterrupted records of results and a hustler. 
Has the ability to meet people well and get along with associates. 
Reasonable salary until ability is proven. Address P. W. 473. 
DESIGNER AND ENGINEER. A graduate engineer who has had 
over 20 years experience as design and chief engineer in four large 
Connecticut industrial companies, now seeks a position in the design 
or production department of another Connecticut or New England 
company. For interview and references address P. W. 474. 

Production Control 

Plant Management 

Sales Promotion 

Sales Management 

Sales Contact 
Experience in these brackets fits me for responsibilities with manufac- 
turing units of from one hundred to more employes. Compensation an 
open subject. Age 44 years. Clean background. Address P. W. 475. 


Section 


A WELL ROUNDED PEG FOR THAT HOLE IN YOUR 
OFFICE STAFF. Three years experience in office management, sales 
analysis, correspondence, credit and collections. College graduate with 
A. B. degree; diplomas in Accounting and Office Management. Good 
health and personality—excellent references. Age 29—married. Go 
anywhere. Address P. W. 476. 


WANTED —Position by accountant, 26 single, experienced accounting 
for automobile distributor, details factory payroll and costs, general 
office routine and installment sales. Typist. Graduate Trinity College, 
student Higher Accountancy, LaSalle Extension University. Desires 
opportunity for responsibility and growth in wider field. For infor- 
mation address P. W. 477. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. Extensive manufacturing experience for 
15 years fabricating raw material to finished product. Time and mo- 
tion study. Engineering work covering all fabrication operations. Has 
established methods and procedures and basic standards for founda- 
tion of Standard Cost Systems. Wage incentive and production sys- 
tems. Address P. W. 478. 

ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT OR TREASURER, ANALYST 
AND “DOER”. Eleven years experience in planning and execution 
of expense and production controls, development of budgetary control 
for executives and foremen, inventory control and liquidation, estab- 
lishment of sales and territorial quotas. At present employed. Address 
P. W. 479. 

SALES EXECUTIVE. Seasoned sales executive who understands all 
phases of manufacturing activity and who has been called upon to 
operate his entire division employing some 60 persons, now seeks new 
connection on account of his company closing out the division. While 
he would prefer to locate in Connecticut or New England, he will 
consider any proposal wherever it may be. For interview appointment 
address P. W. 480. 

MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Practical mechanic  experi- 
enced in all phases manufacturing, including purchasing: costs: prod- 
uct design: modern production methods: wage systems: tooling, etc. 
following products. Contract pressed and deep drawn metal stamp- 
ings; steel and non-ferrous metals; screw machine products, Brown 
and Sharp and Nat. Acme machines; Castings, sand and pressure; 
multiple plunger or eyelet machine work; 4-slide machine work; ribbon 
and wire forming; headers: slotters: threaders. Rivets: wood and 
machine screws; Brass goods; plumber’s supplies; pencil tips; flash- 
lights; electrical specialties; screw shells and caps; switches; radio 
parts; lighting fixtures; lamps; chandeliers; giftware; plated silver 
hollowware and flatware; advertising novelties; premium promotion; 
syndicate store goods. Address P. W. 481. 


REFRIGERATION SCHOOL GRADUATE with a technical high 
school education desires a connection with some firm either main- 
taining or manufacturing refrigeration or air conditioning equipment. 
I have had five years factory experince as a roller along with some 
electrical work. Good references. Address P. W. 482. 


YOUNG MAN available for progressive company interested in scien- 
tific managment. Can assume responsibility, develop industrial and 
economic techniques, write reports, and take over the general detail 
for a busy executive. My future is my primary interest. Yale, B.A. 
Columbia, M.A. Excellent references. Address P. W. 483. 


POSITION WANTED where a sound knowledge of mechanical 
drafting (ten years’ experience), of topographical drafting, geological 
(4 years’ experience), and of humanity and business trends would be 
useful. Address P. W. 484. 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT. University 
thirties, chartered accountant, member of Controllers Institute of 
America, who has had some 15 years’ experience with leading ac- 
counting firms in Canada and United States, desires position with 
industrial organization as controller, assistant or as an accountant. 
He is an expert on all phases of taxation and capable of assuming of- 
ficial duties. Address P. W. 485. 

YOUNG MAN. High School graduate who has been attending M. I. T. 
looking toward specialization in aviation engineering, seeks summer 
work along mechanical lines. Although he prefers work in aircraft 
industry, will accept other employment in either clerical or mechanical 
canacity. Address P. W. 486. 

ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER. Man who has had 20 
years’ experience as accountant and office manager as well as experience 
in retail sales and investigation work, desires to locate opportunity in 
Connecticut where he may serve to the material benefit of his em- 
ployer and himself. Salary not an object at start. Address P. W. 487. 


graduate, married, in 
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“Pasteur-ized 
Fish 


to speed production 


Unusual— yet typical of American Mutual’s safety work —_ psychology, even medical knowledge, are applied 

for firms we insure — was the thorough and individual- _to the elimination of each firm’s specific hazards. 

ized job we did, to check a tormenting hand-infection that 

plagued the employees of a fish-packer every spring. Our 

research IN THE PLANT showed the infection was 
caused by a minute crab that clung to mackerel. So our investigators 
went on a mackerel-fishing expedition and obtained quantities of the 
crabs. Tests showed the irritation came in no ordinary way from the 
crabs, and must be due to a germ. 


Besides accident prevention (frequently lowering 
insurance rates and preventing uninsurable losses), 
two other profits come to employers through 


1. Saving the skill of injured workers: American 
Mutual’s industrially-trained doctors work to re- 
store the abilities each man needs for his job. 


2 oa, : : ; ’ AL 2. Dividends to policyholders since 1887: American 
Delving into medical literature, we discovered studies of similar in- a dE ae ae A \ 
fections hack as far as one by Pasteur in 1882; a Baltimore doctor in pany er 


; . 200 
1896; Russians, Germans, and Frenchmen in the 1920's. ways lowered — 20 7o OF more on 
practically all forms of insurance except 


life. Write for a copy of “How 12 
Companies Made $1,461,939.01.” 


Finally we combined the medical knowledge of fifty years and four 
countries, with our own experiments, and solved the fish-packer’s 
problem. x * x 


American Mutualaccident prevenfion service custom-builds asafety plan 
for each policyholder. Organizing ability, an understanding of worker 


| ee E profits Ton aL) 
AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY beatyacrt Mutual 


Home Office: 142 Berkeley St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
BRANCHES IN 58 OF THE COUNTRY’S PRINCIPAL CITIES 
including: Bridgeport, Conn., Newfield Building, 1188 Main Street—Hartford, Conn., Essex Building, Trumbull and Lewis Streets. 


> 





TAILOR-MADE TELEPHONE SERVICE! 


Office arrangements and factory layouts make 
each company's telephone requirements dif- 
ferent. Obviously there can be no standard 
telephone set-up that will meet the require- 
ments of every business. Our job is to provide 
telephone service individually tailored" to fit 
your particular needs. And we can do it! 


AT NO COST OR OBLIGATION to you our rep- 
resentative will survey your premises and submit 
for your consideration a recommendation that will 
show you how you can get the most efficient tele- 
phone set-up that can be devised—a system that 
we will maintain in operation for you without extra 
charge. All you need do is call our business office 
and make an appointment at your convenience. 


VIP VEL 


W hen next you need 
GOOD PRINTING 
call on us for help. 
The Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
Hartrorp [1939] ConwNECcTICUT 








